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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Mothers with children under one year of age have become an ircreasingly 
significant subgroup of all women workers, posing new dilemmas for families as they try 
to integrate their work and family lives. Many employers also are reexamining how they 
can take into account the family needs of their employees in order to attract and retain 
skilled workers and keep them productive. These issues will remain pressing, for more 
than half of all workers entering the labor force in this decade will be women, with 
women’s share of the labor force growing from 45 percent in 1990 to 47 percent in 2005. 
By the year 2000, an estimated 66 million women will be in the labor force; many of 
them will be of childbearing age. 


The National Council of Jewish Women’s NCJW Center for the Child initiated 
Mothers in the Workplace (MITW) in 1986 to investigate what employers can do to help 
employed childbearing women balaace the demands of work and family life, giving 
particular attention to family-relevant employer policies and practices. In 1986 and 1987, 
trained NCJW volunteers conducted face-to-face interviews with more than 2,600 women 
in 27 states during the last trimester of pregnancy (68% were still working at the time), 
and face-to-face or telephone interviews with almost 2000 of these same women 
approximately four to seven months following childbirth. 


The secondary analysis of these data, reported here, focused on family-relevant 
workplace policies and practices that may influence the labor force participation and 
workplace experience of childbearing women. Specifically considered were: 


Leave Policies: Was job-guaranteed leave of any kind available for maternity? 
How much leave was offered? 


Related Benefits: Did the respondent have health insurance as a benefit 
prenatally? Were sick days paid? Was time off given for physician visits without 
losing pay? Was health insurance continued during leave? Was there any income 
replacement from temporary disability or from the employer available during 
leave? 


Flexible Time Policies and Practices: Did the employer offer flexibility in starting 
and ending times? Did the respondent have control over the scheduling of 
working hours? How easy was it to take time off to meet family responsibilities? 


Direct Child Care Benefits: Did the employer help pay for or find child care? 


Social Support at Work: Once the respondent returned to work following 
childbirth, how understanding was her supervisor when she had family or personal 
business to take care of? How much could her supervisor be relied on when 
things got tough managing work and family responsibilities? How much could co- 
workers be relied upon when things got tough? 
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Because these policies and practices may facilitate the integration of work and family 
life, they have been called "family-friendly." 


This study examined two general questions: What are the barriers to women’s 
having access to family-friendly policies during pregnancy? Which family friendly- 
policies predict women’s prenatal and postnatal labor force participation and workplace 
experience? Outcomes of interest during pregnancy were: how long into pregnancy a 
woman remained at work; when she planned to return following childbirth; how satisfied 
she was with her job; and how productive she reported being. After childbirth, outcomes 
of interest were: whether or not she remained attached to the labor force; whether or 
not she returned to her prenatal employer; postnatal earnings; her job satisfaction; 
seriousness of problems arranging child care; work-family conflict; and degree of stress. 


These outcomes are important for employers and for women and their families. 
Employers benefit by having pregnant employees who can stay at work longer without 
being sick and who have reduced absenteeism. They also benefit if they can retain their 
skilled employees following childbirth, as retraining costs can be considerable. 
Employers and employees both benefit when valued employees are job-satisfied and 
when they do not experience child care problems, work-family conflicts, and stress. 
Thus, these types of outcomes are important ones in having a healthy and productive 
workforce. 


The Sample of Women: Who Were They? 


The analyses addressing these questions were based on the 2,375 respondents in 
the Mothers in the Workplace study, who held wage and salary jobs during their 
pregnancies and 1,761 of these women who were reinterviewed following childbirth. 


These women were slightly older and more likely to be white, married, and first- 
time mothers than employed women with children under the age of one in the general 
population. They also were more educated, more likely to work full-time and to be in a 
managerial or professional job than employed women in the population. Thus, this was 
a relatively affluent, educated, predominantly white sample of women, with women in 
blue collar and service jobs underrepresented. Because of the nonrepresentative nature 
of the sample, findings must be generalized with caution. 


Respondents were generally career-oriented, and most of them worked into their 
third trimester. The great majority of respondents planned to return to work after their 
babies were born, with most planning to return within six months and almost all planning 
to return within the first year. Consistent with their plans, at the time of the second 
interview, which took place 21 weeks after delivery on average, eight out of ten women 
were still attached to the labor force, i.e. back at work, looking for work, or on leave and 
planning to return to work. Most were back at work. 
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It was estimated that 63 percent of the sample had eleven weeks of job-protected 
leave or less; more than one in ten reported no job-protected leave from any source. 
This leave should not be confused with parental leave proper. Instead, it appeared to be 
a patchwork affair composed primarily of sick days and vacation, a personal day, a 
couple of weeks at partial pay and several unpaid weeks. Twenty-eight percent of the 
respondents reported having no income replacement from their employers or from a 
short-term disability plan during their leave. Not surprisingly, then, these pregnant 
women were not very satisfied with the leave offered. Of those who had returned to 
work by the time of the interview, almost half said they did not have enough time with 
their babies. 


Adequate health care is critical for pregnant women and infants. Yet almost 
three in ten did not have health insurance as a ben:fit; one in five did not have paid sick 
days. The problem of lack of health insurance was a special concern for pregnant 
respondents without spouses. Not only were they significantly less likely than n:arried 
women to have health insurance as a workplace benefit, they were also less likely to be 
covered through another source. 


Barriers that Limit Access to Family-Friendly Policies 


Family-friendly workplace policies are not uniformly distributed in the labor force. 
Previous research has identified some of the barriers to such policies. For example, 
those who work for large corporations are more likely to have direct child care benefits, 
more generous leave policies, and sick leave and other benefits. Shift workers are less 
likely to have flexitime. Professional, technical and related employees are more likely to 
be eligible for parental leave than blue collar, clerical and sales workers. 


Because these “barriers” a:e confounded with each other and with characteristics 
associated with the employee--education is confounded with occupation, for example--it 
is difficult to know which one of these factors explain reduced access to family-friendly 
policies and practices. In this study, therefore, respondents’ characteristics were 
Statistically controlled and the independent and combined effects of barriers on access to 
family-friendly policies were assessed. 


Findings confirmed previous research: working in a low-wage job, working part- 
time, being in a nonprofessional/nonmanagerial occupation, being a relatively new hire, 
working for a smaller organization, and working a nonstandard shift each were 
independently associated with reduced access to family-friendly policies in the prenatal 
period, with respondent characteristics such as education controlled. These findings 
mean, for example, that a woman who worked on a nonday shift had less access to 
parental leave from any source, independent of her education, marital status, the size of 
the organization she worked for, her wages, occupation, and so forth. 


Moreover, barriers had multiple effects. Once a women found herself in a 
disadvantaged category, she faced barr-ers to many of the family-friendly policies 
examined. For example, during pregnancy and even when controlling for education, age, 
marital status and so forth, low-wage workers, workers in nonday shifts, more recent 
hires and part-timers were less likely to have health insurance benefits from their 
employers; enough paid time off for physician visits; job-protected leave from any 
source; any incorie replacement during leave from their employers or from temporary 
disability plans. Furthermore, these barriers were cumulative. The more barriers 
pregnant employees faced, the less access they had to family-friendly policies. Women 
who faced more barriers also tended to lack alternative resources that would allow them 
to compensate. 


Labor Force Participation and Experience During Pregnancy 


Health insurance and related benefits are expensive for employers. However, 
those who offered such benefits--especially enough paid time off for doctor visits--were 
rewarded with more job-satisfied and productive employees who worked longer into 
pregnancy, reported reduced absenteeism and who planned to return to work sooner, 
after childbirth. Time flexibility is a less expensive policy for employers; those who 
allowed more flexibility in starting and ending times benefited in increased productivity 
(e.g. working longer in pregnancy), earlier planned return and increased job satisfaction 
among their pregnant employees. The flexibility measured here did not distinguish 
between formal policies and informal practices. 


Providing job-protected leave also had positive outcomes, which depended on the 
length of leave available. Having leave at all meant that women worked longer into 
pregnancy; having leave at least 12 weeks long was related to increased job satisfactior. 
(Interestinsly, whether the leave was a standard policy or was individually-arranged had 
little impact in these analyses.) 


Finally. direct child care benefits, some wage replacement during leave, and the 
continuation of health insurance during at least part of the leave had positive effects as 
well. 


Employed Mothers of Infants: Labor Force Participation and Progress 


At the time of the reinterview, four out of five women were still attached to the 
labor force, i.e. back at work, still on leave or unemployed. Over 60 percent were 
already back at work; most of them had returned to their prenatal employer. Lack of 
family-friendly policies were mentioned by significant numbers as reasons for their 
leaving their employers. 


In a previous report, those who had any one of five direct and indirect child care 
supports were more likely to return to their prenatal employers. In this study, specific 
policies that predicted labor force attachment and earnings as well were examined. 


Findings indicated that women without job-protected leave from any source were, 
not surprisingly, less attached to the labor force and to their prenatal employers than 
those who had such leave. Economic considerations also played a role. Women with 
higher prenatal earnings were more likely to remain attached to the labor force and to 
their prenatal employers. Spouses’ earnings exerted a negative influence on labor force 
attachment but were unrelated to whether or not women returned to their prenatal 
employers. Those with paid sick leave and health insurance benefits prenatally and 
those with benefits that continued at least for part of their leave were more likely to 
remain in the labor force and to return to their prenatal employers. Those with some 
income replacement during leave from a disability plan or their employer were also more 
likely to return to their prenatal employers. Thus, women were more likely to leave the 
labor force altogether if they could afford it; they were more likely to stay if they had to 
give up higher earnings and benefits themselves. 


But economic considerations were not the only factors women considered in 
making their decisions. Those who had greater flexibility in when they started and 
ended work and ihose who were more job satisfied were more likely to remain with their 
prenatal employers. Economic considerations sometimes gave way to family needs. 
Some respondents--particularly those with lower prenatal earnings, less family-friendly 
workplaces, and low job satisfaction--who took new jobs once their babies were born 
mentioned the availability of part-time work and flexible scheduling as very important 
reasons for the change. These women reduced their weekly work hours (11 hours on 
average) to have a job that better fit their needs as new mothers, even though their 
earnings dropped a precipitous 20 percent. Perhaps some of these women would have 
chosen to remain with their prenatal employers if they had greater flexibility in their 
schedules and if part-time work were available. 


Both employers and employees incur costs when employees leave their jobs. 
Employers have rehiring and retraining costs, insofar as family-friendly policies and 
practices lead to retention of workers, employers benefit. 


The Well-Being of Employed Mothers of Infants 


Six out of ten women who were employed postnatally reported being very satisfied 
with their jobs, “all in all.” But a significant one-third of employed women with infants 
reported that, over the last month, their jobs made it difficult to meet their family 
responsibilities.” By far, the most common reason given was lack of time and/or fatigue. 
Almost half the respondents reported having some serious problems arranging child 
care, indicating that this was a major problem for these employed mothers of infants. 
Direct child care benefits from employers were viewed as extremely desirable by these 
women. This study examined the impact of flexible time policies (schedule control and 
ease in taking time off for family matters), social support at work (from supervisors and 
coworkers), and direct child care benefits (employer assistance in payirg for or finding 
child care) on these outcomes. 


Results indicated a very complex relationship among these factors. Flexible time 
policies and practices were central. They mediated the relationship between social 
support at work and problems arranging child care, work to home interference and job 
satisfaction. Supportive supervisiyn and help from co-workers were each substantially 
related to degree of ease or difficulty in taking time off for family matters. Most likely, 
supervisors whom respondents described as “understanding” were those who allowed 
them to take time off when needed for family matters. Co-workers also facilitated 
taking time off through the help they were able to give. Supervisors appeared to be 
more important to these outcomes than coworkers. Understanding and helpful 
supervisors also increased job satisfaction and reduced work to home interference. Lack 
of schedule flexibility and social support appeared to create stress through their impact 
on job satisfaction, work to home interference and more serious problems arranging 
child care. Independent of these factors, employed women with infants who worked 
more hours also reported more stress. Thus, part-time work would be helpful for 
employed mothers of infants. 


Concluding Remarks 


Direct child care benefits from employers were significantly related to pregnant 
respondents working later into pregnancy, reporting they spent unpaid hours on work 
and planning to return sooner. Therefore, it was surprising that direct child care 
benefits from employers was unreijated to less serious problems arranging child care for 
these employed mothers of infants, given the perceived benefits of direct child care 
supports. It is likely that the statistical analyses were limited because few respondents 
reported having direct child care benefits postnatally and using them. It is also likely 
that different types of direct employer-provided child care benefits have different 
outcomes. For example, the fact that family income had no bearing on difficulty 
arranging child care in this sample suggests that sonie benefits, such as helping pay for 
child care, may have little direct bearing on a women's difficulty in arranging child care. 
The limited number of women with infants receiving different types of direct child care 
benefits made it impossible to analyze the specific effects of each type of benefit on the 
different outcomes. Such distinctions are important when trying to adequately assess the 
unpact of direct child care benefits. 


A consistent theme throughout the aaalyses was the importance of flexible 
scheduling for childbearing women. Flexible schedules were related to a host of positive 
outcomes for employers and for respondents, both prenatally and postnatally. Although 
the study did not distinguish them, the flexibility respondents described most iikely 
reflected informal practice and formal policies. Flexible time policies are a relatively low- 
cost option for employers, as smaller companies were not less likely to offer flexibility 
than larger ones. 
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Supervisors were important determinants of schedule flexibility and of well-being 
among these mothers with infants. Creating a family-friendly atmosphere that encourages 
supervisors to be more understanding of the scheduling needs of their childbearing 
employees may reap benefits for both employers and employees. The findings also 
indicate the importance of research that considers not only formal flexitime plans, but 
also the degree of flexibility offered and informal practices. The systematic study of 
natural variations in flexible time policies and practices would be extremely useful for 
helping empioyed women with infants combine their work and family roles with less 
stress. Such information could be used to identify "best practices” and would help 
provide training for ‘irst-line supervisors aud for managers. 


The benefits of the new federal parental leave legislation that ensures 12 weeks of 
job-protected leave for many employed women cannot be overestimated. In addition to 
being of great benefit to childbearing women, these findings also indicate that mandated 
federal family leave can have benefits for employers, as well, in increased productivity 
and reteation of workers. We should recall, however, that not all childbearing women 
will be covered by the new legislation. Among those excluded will be some part-time 
workers and those working for small employers. These groups were identified in these 
analyses as being disadvantaged with respect to leave policies, health benefits and any 
income during leave. Morcover, relatively new hires are excluded from the legislation. 
Yet, millions of women will be entering the labor force between 199) and 2005 and 
many of them will be in their childbearing years. As this report indicates, as new hires 
they will face special barriers to family-friendly policies; the new legislation may not 
provide immediate help if they become pregnant. 


Another consistent finding was the importance of health benefits. Adequate 
health care is vital for healthy babies. Because health insurance is very costly, it is a very 
desirable fringe benefit. The study indicates that providing health benefits, especially 
paid time off for doctor visits for pregnant employees, also can benefit employers. The 
new family leave legislation is a historic step forward in ensuring the continuation of 
health insurance leave. Yet even in this select sample, almort three in ten women cid 
not have health insurance as a benefit to begin with; some women were less likely to 
have health benefits than others. They included low-wage workers, those working for 
smaller companies, part-time workers, shift workers, nonprofessional and nonmanaeerial 
employees and relatively new hires. Nonmarried respondents were significantly less 
likely than married women to have health insurance as a workplace benefit, or to be 
covered through other sources. Thus, some childbearing women who already face 
several barriers to family-friendly policies will remain disadvantaged with respect to 
health insurance. Research that determines how these childbearing women and then 
infants fare is important for the further development of policy. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Mothers with children under one year of age have become an increasingly 
significant subgroup of all women workers. In March of 1990, 49.4 percent of all 
mothers of infants were employed or ‘ooking for work (Hayghe, 1991). Moreover, about 
one employed woman in twelve has an infant. Forty-four percent of al] women return to 
the labor force within six months following the birth of their first ch: i, auc over two- 
thirds of them return to work on a full-time basis (O’Connell, 1985) Dv nog the 1980's, 
labor force participation increased more among these mothers than among any other 
group of women (U.S. Depaztment of Labor, 1988; 1989).' 

The influx of mothers into the labor force in general and the mothers of infants 
in particular has raised public awareness of the difficulties families face in iitecraung 
their work and family lives, spurring policy debates about the role of employers and 
government in helping parents--particularly women--manage their muitiple roles. These 
changes in the composition of the labor force also have forced many emplovers to 
examine how they can take into account the family needs of their employees in order to 
attract and retain skilled workers and keep them productive. Thus, employers are 
reconsidering family-relevant issues such as their policies on family leave and the 
adequacy of child-care services for their employees. These issues will remain pressing, 
for more than half of all workers entering the labor force in this decade will be women 
(Fullerton, 1989), with women’s share of the labor force growing from 45 percent in 1990 
to an estimated 47 percent in 2005 (Kutscher, 1991). By the year 2000, an estimated 66 
million women will be in the labor force (Fullerton, 1987); many of them will be of 
childbearing age. 

Families of infants with employed mcthers face special problems, as high quality 
nonparental care for infants is especially costly and scarce. "Family work” (Pleck, 1977), 


i.e. household work and child care, is greatest when children are very young, 


* Although mothers of infants represent a larger component of the female labo, .orce now than they did even as 
recently as a decade ago, the importance of employment among new mothers has been recognized oniy recently: Labor 
force statistics were reported separately for this group for the first time im 1986 (Hayghe, 1986) 


exacerbating potential work-family conflicts and role overload. Because women retain 
primary responsibility for child care and related family tasks, employed mothers of 
infants face special difficulties in integrating their employment ana family roles. 

To respond to the challenges of a changing workforce and to continue to help 
women further their movement towards economic self-sufficiency, in 1991 the Women’s 
Bureau initiated a research agenda to assess key factors affecting women in the labor 
force. This report describes results of a study funded under this initiative. It aims to 
extend current knowledge about the labor force experience of childbearing women by 
examining how family-relevant workplace policies and practices may influence these 
women’s labor force participation during pregnancy and after childbirth, as well as their 
experiences in the workplace. The availability of job-protected leave that can be used 
for maternity and related benefits such as health insurance and income replacement, 
employer-provided direct child care benefits, flexible time policies, and social support 
from supervisors and co-workers all were examined. These policies and practices have 
been termed "family friendly" because they can facilitate the integration of work and 
family roles. 

Family-friendly employer policies and practices are not equally accessible to all 
groups of women workers. Therefore, this study also considered barriers that limit 
pregnant employed women’s access to family-friendly policies and practices. The 
potential barriers considered were: being a low-wage, part-time worker, working for a 
small employer, being in a nonprofessional/nonmanagerial job, working a nonday shift 
and being a relatively new hire. 

To address these issues, secondary analyses of interview data collected in the 
Mothers in the Workplace (MITW) study were conducted. Mothers in the Workplace was 
initiated by the National Council of Jewish Women’s NCJW Center for the Child in the 
mid-1980's in response to the influx of mothers of infants into the workforce. That study 
investigated what employers can do to help women balance the demands of work and 
family life, giving particular attention to family-relevant employer policies and practices. 
In addition to surveying employers, particularly small businesses, trained NCJ W 


volunteers interviewed more than 2,600 employed women during their pregnancy and 
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over 1,900 of these same women, following childbirth.’ Initial results of this study have 
been disseminated through NCJW Center for the Child Reports and other papers (see 
Appendix I for a list of related reports). This report extends the previous analyses and 
focuses on the 2,375 employed women who were wage and salary workers when they 
were initially interviewed during pregnancy and 1,761 of these same women four to seven 
months following childbirth. 

For this report four broad classes of workplace policies and practices are 
considered: job-protected leave available for maternity and related benefits such as 
health insurance and income replacement during leave, flexible time policies and 


practices, direct child care benefits from employers, and supervisor and co-worker 
support. 


Leave Policies and Related Benefits 

The issue of parental leave has received a great deal of public attention, as well 
as increased attention from researchers. One recent line of research has focused on the 
costs of leave policies to employers. For example, Trcezcinski and Alpert (1490) analyzed 
the costs of training temporary replacements for women on leave, compared to the costs 
of hiring a permanent replacement if women leave their jobs permanently because leave 
is not provided. 

Another line of work focused on the extent to which leave was available. Until 
recently, maternity leave as a form of parental leave was available to women in two main 
forms: (a) leave for the period of medical recovery after childbirth (as part of temporary 
disability coverage), and (b) non-disability maternity or parental leave, usually taken 
after or in addition to disability leave. Where short-term disability existed, leave for 
childbirth was included in the pregnancy disability legislation of 1978 that extended 
disability to childbearing (Kamerman, Kahn and Kingston, 1983). In 1988, 89 percent 


of full-time workers in medium and large firms in private industry had some sort of 


? Such short-term longitudinal data have several important advantages. First, women's postnatal labor force 
participation can be predicted by prenatal employer policies and practices. Second, direct, rather than retrospective, 
accounts of labor market experiences during pregnancy are available, thereby enhancing the reliability of the data collected. 
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shori-term disability benefits (Meisenheimer, 1989). Nondisability parental leave--almost 
all of it unpaid--was available to only 36 percent of full-time employees in private sector 

medium and large organizations, and this included general leave-of-absence policies. In 

fact, as Meisenheimer notes, "benefits were usually provided through these general leave- 
of-absence policies, rather than through specific parental leave plans." Smaller firms are 

much less likely to have parental leave (U.S. Department of Labor, 1991). 

Federal legislation mandating family leave of at least 12 weeks that can be used 
for the birth of a child recently became law. Thus, the policy debate no longer is 
focusing on whether to mandate employers to provide leave. Still, it remains important 
to learn more about the impact of leave of different types for the further development of 
policy and for the benefit of those employed women who will not be covered by this new 
legislation. Analyses directly focusing on the impact of variations in leave policies on the 
labor force participation of mothers of infants are still limited. For example, the State 
Parental Leave Study (Bond, Lord, Galinksy, Staines, and Brown, 1991) compared new 
mothers’ rates of return to the same job after childbirth before and after the enactment 
of mandated parental leave in four states (Minnesota, Oregon, Rhcde Island, and 
Wisconsin). They found equally high rates of return at the two time periods. However, 
these results should not necessarily be interpreted as indicating that parental leave 
policies have little impact on return to work. Such policies were typically quite generous 
in these states prior to passage of the new legislation, so that enactment led to changes 
in leave policy among relatively few employers. (Perhaps the existence of generous pre- 
Statute policies is one reason these states enacted mandated leave while other states did 
not.) 

In addition to understanding the impact of variations in length of leave, research 
also is needed on the impact of related benefits, such as employer-provided health 
coverage during pregnancy and after childbirth, and wage replacement during leave. 
Moreover, research investigating the influence of leave policies should not restrict its 
focus only on whether or not women return to work but should be broadened to include 
a variety of potential outcomes, including productivity, return to the same employer 


following childbirth, earnings, and well-being. 
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Flexible Time Policies 

Flexible time policies potentially have an important impact on employed mothers 
(Christensen and Staines, 1990). Indeed, flexible schedules are considered an indirect 
child care benefit (Hayghe, 1988). One principle form of flexible time policies is 
flexitime, i.e. being able to vary starting and ending times. In 1985, 12.6 percent of all 
full-time wage and salary employed women in the private sector reported having 
flexitime (Mellor, 1986).* Higher figures are obtained from the 1987 Bureau of Labor 
Statistics survey of 10,000 business establishments and government agencies. This survey 
of employers found that 43 percent of all establishments provided some form of flexitime 
to at least some employees (Hayghe, 1988). Rates were higher in the private than the 
public sector and higher in the service-producing industries, where women tend to be 
employed. 

Research has focused most on flexitime and its effects on productivity, job 
satisfaction and family variables. These effects are generally found to be positive but 
small (see reviews in Ronen, 1984; Christensen and Staines, 1990). A handful of studies 
focus on the effects of flexitime on parents’ time spent in family roles, perceived conflict 
between work and family life, and satisfaction with family life. Positive effects for the 
first two are modest, and not confirmed for the last (see review in Christensen and 
Staines, 1990). One more recent study has investigated the effects of flexitime 
specifically among employed mothers of infants, using data from the State Parental 
Leave Study. High-flexibility flexitime (aliowing daily variation in arrival and departure 
times) had a positive effect on job satisfaction and reduced work-family conflict. 
Flexitime which allowed no daily variation did not (Staines, 1990). Other research 
concerning the consequences of control over one’s schedule more generally suggests that 
it reduces conflict between work and family life (Staines and Pleck, 1983; 1986). 

Flexible time policies and practices--including flexitime and flexibility in 
scheduling--may be especially important for pregnant women and mothers of infants, in 


order to facilitate their ability to integrate their work and family life. More research is 


> Men are more likely to have flexitime than women and whites more than African-Americans and Hispanic workers. 
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needed into how flexible time policies affect the labor force participation and experience 
of this segment of the labor force. 
Direct Child Care Benefits from Employers 

Studies have documented links between child care problems and productivity on 
the job. A study of dual-worker families with children under 13 found one of every four 
parents with preschool children had difficulty with their current child care arrangements; 
such difficulty was one of the most significant predictors of absenteeism. A quarter of 
the mothers had experienced two to five breakdowns in their arrangements in the 
previous three months. Breakdowns in arrangements were associated with coming to 
work late or leaving early (Galinsky and Hughes, 1987). In a study of five large 
technology firms, Fernandez (1986) also found that difficulties with child care were 
correlated with absenteeism, short work days, and spending time on family concerns 
during work hours. 

The recognition of child care as a workforce issue is reflected in the 1988 report 
of the Secretary’s Task Force, Child Care: A Workforce Issue (U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1988), and in the Women’s Bureau's Employers and Child Care: Benefiting 
Work and Family (U.S. Department of Labor, 1989). As noted above, policies such as 
flexitime have been considered to be an indirect child care benefit that employers may 


provide. Direct child care benefits include employer-sponsored day care, assistance with 
child care expenses, information and referral services, and counseling services. 

The proportions and characteristics of employers offering various kinds of direct 
child care benefits have received some attention. The Survey of Employer-Provided 
Child Care Benefits, conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1987, indicates that 
1] percent of establishments with 10 or more employees provided some employees a 
direct child care benefit or service, (Hayghe, 1988). Over 30 percent of employers with 
250 or more workers provided at least one such benefit. (See also Christensen, 1989, for 
parallel] results from a recent survey of large corporations.) 

More research is needed that specifically focuses on the influence of direct child 
care benefits provided by employers on the labor force participation and experience of 


childbearing women. 


Support at Work 

Social support refers to the practical help 2ad socioemotional support provided by 
people in one’s social sphere. Social support has been identified as enhancing 
psychological and physical well-being and as a mediator of life stress. It has been linked 
empirically to enhanced self-esteem, feelings of competence, lowered feelings of 
alienation, and reduced mortality (cf. Gray, Lovejoy, Piotrkowski & Bond, 1990). Social 
support from supervisors and co-workers has been shown generally to reduce stress in 
the work environment (e.g., La Rocco & Jones, 1978). While much of the research on 
social support from supervisors has focused on men, supportive supervision has been 
linked to lowered stress and symptoms among employed women as well (Piotrkowski and 
Love, 1987). 

Recent research has focused on the importance of workplace social support for 
employees with family responsibilities. Having a supportive first-line supervisor has been 
found to have an impact on employees’ perceptions that they can manage work/family 
problems (Galinsky and Stein, 1989). The State Parental Leave Study (Bond et al., 
1991) found that the more support a new mother received from supervisors, co-workers 
and management prior to her leave, the more likely she was to return to work after the 
leave. 

More research, however, is needed to explore the effect of workplace social 
support on employed mothers of infants, who face an especially daunting task in 
combining work and family roles. It seems reasonable to expect that social support from 
supervisors and co-workers will influence the labor force participation and workplace 
experience of mothers of infants. Insensitive supervisors who do not understand that 
women with newborns need flexibility and support at work in order to effectively 
combine work and family roles may create or exacerbate stress and make child care 
more difficult. 

Too often support from supervisors and co-workers is not examined separately 
(Piotrkowski and Love, 1987). Given the greater power supervisors have over workplace 
practices, it is important to disentangle the influence of supervisors and co-workers. 


Because supervisors help shape workplace policies and practices, it is likely that 
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supervisor support is the more potent influence on the labor force experience of 
employed mothers of infants. 


Barriers to Family-Friendly Workplace Policies 

Family-friendly workplace policies are not uniformly distributed in the labor force. 
For example, those who work for large corporations are more likely to have direct child 
care benefits (Hayghe, 1988), more generous leave policies (Kamerman et al., 1983; 
Miller, 1992), sick leave and other benefits (U.S. Department of Labor, 1991; 1987); but 
they are less likely to have flexitime (Hayghe, 1988). Blue collar workers are less likely 
to have paid sick leave (U.S. Department of Labor, 1987) and flexible work schedules 
than white collar workers (U.S. Department of Labor, 1991). Shift workers are less 
likely to have flexitime (Mellor, 1986). Professional, technical and related employees are 
more likely to be eligible for parental leave than blue collar, clerical and sales workers 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1991). Kamerman et al., (1983) also found in their survey 
of 250 employers that most of the employers sampled had minimum service 
requirements for maternity leave, so that new hires were at a relative disadvantage. 

Although these patterns of findings indicate that some groups of workers are 
disadvantaged in their access to family-friendly policies, there are limitations to these 
data. Barriers are confounded with each other and with characteristics associated with 
the employee, such as his or her level of education. Thus, the worker with limited 
education also is more likely to be a nonprofessional and may work for a small 
employer, making it difficult to know which one of these factors explain reduced access 
to family-friendly policies and practices. It is important, theref ie, to control for 
respondents characteristics and to consider the barriers simultaneously so that their 


independent and combined effects can be assessed. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


The study reported here aims to enhance our understanding of the labor force 
participation and experience of childbearing women by addressing many of the concerns 
described above. The report addresses three general research questions: 


1. What Barriers Reduce Access to Family-Friendly Policies and Practices? 


The potential barriers examined were: working in a low-wage job, working part- 
time, being in a nonprofessional/nonmanagerial occupation, being a relatively new hire, 


working for a small organization, and working a non-standard shift. 


Il. Which Family-Relevant Workplace Policies and Practices Influence the Labor 
Force Participation and Experience of Employed Women During Pregnancy? 


During pregnancy we were interested in which family-relevant workplace policies 
and practices predicted: (1) how long into pregnancy a woman remained at work; (2) 
when she planned to return jollowing childbirth; (3) how satisfied she was with her job; 


and (4) how productive she reported being. 


111. Which Family-Relevant Workplace Policies and Practices Influence the Labor 
Force Participation and Experience of Employed Women Following Childbirth? 
After childbirth, we were interested in which family-relevant workplace policies 
and practices predicted: (1) whether or not she remained attached to the labor force; (2) 
whether or not she returned to her prenatal employer; (3) postnatal earnings; (4) her job 
satisfaction; (5) seriousness of problems arranging child care; (6) work-family conflict; 
and (7) degree of stress. 
These outcomes are important for employers and for women and their families. 


Employers benefit by having pregnant employees who can stay at work longer without 


being sick and who have reduced absenteeism. They also benefit if they can retain their 


skilled employees following childbirth, as retraining costs can be considerable (Trezcinski 
and Alpert, 1990). Employers and employees both benefit when valued employees are 
job-satisfied and when they do not experience child care problems, work-family conflicts, 
and stress. Thus, these types of outcomes are important ones in having a healthy and 
productive workforce. 


Family-Relevant Policies and Practices as Predictors 
In addressing these research questions, several family-relevant policies and 
practices were considered as influencing the outcomes of interest described above: 
Leave Policies: Is job-guaranteed leave of any kind available for maternity? How 
much leave is offered? 
Related Benefits: Does the respondent have health insurance benefits prenatally? 
Are sick days paid? Is time off given for physician visits without losing pay? Is 
health insurance continued during leave? Is there any income replacement during 
leave? 
Flexible Time Policies and Practices: Does the employer offer flexibility in starting 
and ending times? Does the respondent have control over the scheduling of 
working hours? How easy is it to take time off to meet family responsibilities? 
Direct Child Care Benefits: Does the employer help pay for or find child care? 
Social Suppor at Work: Once the respondent returns to work following childbirth, 
how understanding is her supervisor when she has family or personal business to 
take care of? How much can her supervisor be relied on when things get tough 
managing work and family responsibilities? How much can co-workers be relied 


upon when things get tough? 


Related Research from Mothers in the Workplace 

In an earlier analysis of the M/TW study respondents’ prenatal workplaces were 
rated on how “accommodating,” i.e, family friendly, they were. Based on respondent's 
reports about eight policies and practices, each workplace received an overall score. 


Results indicated that in more accommodating workplaces, pregnant employees were 
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more job satisfied, missed fewer days due to illness, worked less often while ill, were 
more likely to spend unpaid time on work and were more likely to be working in the 
third trimester of pregnancy (NCJW Center for the Child, 1987). In this study, we take 
the further step of determining which policies and practices are related to these different 
outcomes. 

Similar previous analyses were conducted for the postnatal period (NCJW Center 
for the Child, 1988). Prenatal workplaces received a score for how many of five child 
care supports they provided. These five child care supports included indirect supports 
(job-protected leave and flexibility in starting and ending times) and direct supports 
(child care services at or near work; help in finding child care; help in paying for child 
care). Women who had available to them at least one support were more likely to have 
returned to their prenatal employer at the time of the postnatal reinterview. In this 
Study, we extend this analysis by examining direct and indirect child care supports 
separately, include other benefits such as health insurance and wage replacement during 
leave, and assess their impact on both retention and attachment to the labor force. 

In a related analysis, direct and indirect child care supports (up to eight) were 
counted if available in the postnatal job (NCJW Center for the Child, 1988). The more 
child care supports offered, the fewer problems arranging child care employed women 
with infants reported, but we cannot determine from the aggregate analysis which 
particular supports might have been especially important. {n this analysis we separate 
direct and indirect child care supports and related policies to determine their discrete 
impact on difficulty arranging child care. Moreover, we expand the outcomes examined 


to include work to home interference, job satisfaction and stress. 


PROCEDURE 


Data Collection 
National Council of Jewish Women volunteers were trained to identify a sampie 
of pregnant women and to collect questionnaire data from them at two points in time: 


during the last trimester of pregnancy and approximately four to seven months following 


1] 


childbirth. NCJW volunteers identified women in medical and non-medical settings in 
27 states, representing most major metropolitan areas in the country (see Table 1). In 
1986 and 1987, they conducted face-to-face interviews with 2,620 employed women 
during the prenatal period (68 percent were still working at the time), and face-to-face 
or telephone interviews with 1,916 of these same women after childbirth. The subsample 
on which the secondary analyses reported here are based is made up of the 2,375 women 
who held wage and salary jobs during their pregnancies; 1,761 of these women were 
reinterviewed postnatally. 

The sample was not randomly drawn from the population of all pregnant 
employed women in the United States and, therefore, is not representative. However, 
NCJW volunteers were carefully guided in their data collection so that the sample was 
diverse in terms of education, race, income, age, occupation, industry, parity (number of 
offspring), and marital status. How this sample compares to representative samples is 
discussed below. 


The Survey 

The survey questionnaire was constructed by drawing on other studies of work- 
family issues, with questions added that pertained to workplace policies and practices 
and outcomes especially relevant to pregnant women and mothers of infants. (See 
Appendix II for copies of the questionnaires.) Generally, surveys of policies such as 
parental leave rely heavily on employer reports because they are deemed more reliable 
than reports of individuals. However, since all respondents were well into their 
pregnancy, there is reason to believe they would be knowledgeable about policies 
pertinent to their pregnancies. Moreover, general policies that employers report may 
not apply to a. categories of employees, such as new hires or part-time workers, and 
they do not reflect informal policies and practices. In these instances, individuals’ 
reports may be more accurate. Finally, there is some information--such as job 
satisfaction and stress--that only employees can provide. 

In asking about absenteeism and indicators of productivity, however, objective 


data from employers would have been more desirable. Since these were not available, 
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Cities and Towns Included in the Study 


TABLE 1 


STATE 


New Haven 
Simsbury 
Fairfield 
Sarasota 

N. Miami Beach 
North Palm Beach 
Boca Raton 
Miami 
Hollywood 
Jacksonville 
Atlanta 
Glencoe 
Buffalo Grove 
Flossmoor 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Overland Park 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
Worcester 
Baltimore 
Cumberland 
Troy 
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Table 1 (Continued) 


CITY STATE 
St. Louis MO 
Omaha NE 
Cranbury NJ 
Teaneck NJ 
Scotch Plains NJ 
Cranbury NJ 
River Vale NJ 
Highland Park NJ 
Livingston NJ 
Spring Valley NY 
Syracuse NY 
Woodmere NY 
Fresh Meadows NY 
Flushing NY 
New York NY 
Katonah NY 
Monsey NY 
Pittsford NY 
White Plains NY 
New Hyde Park NY 
East Hills NY 
Brooklyn NY 
Cincinnati OH 
Harrisburg PA 
Lafayette Hills PA 
Rhode Island RI 
Barrington RI 
Germantown TN 
Nashville TN 
El] Paso TX 
Dallas TX 
San Antonio TX 
Norfolk VA 
Vancouver WA 
Bellevue WA 
Seattle WA 
Tacoma WA 
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productivity during pregnancy was assessed by respondents’ own reports of how 
frequently they worked while ill; how many days they missed due to feeling ill; and 
whether or not they worked extra unpaid hours. The survey questionnaire also 
contained questions about important background variables including respondent 
characteristics (age, education, ethnicity); family structure (marital status, parity); and 
spouses’ earnings. 


Interpretation of Findings 

Several liraitations of these data led us to expect that the relationships between 
the family-relevant policies and practices (i.e. predictors) and measures of labor force 
participation and experience (i.e. outcomes) would not be large. First, there are many 
factors that influence women’s labor force participation and experience in the workplace. 
This study investigates only a small number of them. Second, there are statistical and 
methodological limitations to the data: (1) The distributions for several of the variables, 
both predictor and outcomes, were skewed. For example, fewer than 13 percent 
reported direct employer assistance with child care. (2) In most cases, single item 
questions were used that also limit the reliability of the measures. (3) Except for one 
objective measure of how long women worked into pregnancy, self-report questions were 
used to assess productivity. These limitations suggest that the test of which family- 
relevant policies and practices influence the labor force participation and work; lace 
experiences of women before and after childbirth is an especially stringent one. It is 
important to note, however, that even where relationships are small, they can be 
meaningful when multiplied over millions of workers. 

Although we use the language of causality, the analyses are essentially 
correlational in nature. In other words, we cannot know for certain whether a workplace 
policy such as job-protected leave actually “causes” an outcome, such as job satisfaction. 
However, the fact that data were gathered at two points in time (prenatally and 
postnatally) is extremely helpful in making causal inferences. It would be unlikely, for 
example, that a woman's return to her prenatal employer following childbirth would 


influence her employer's leave policies reported prenatally. 
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A final caveat, discussed more fully below, is the sample itself. BECAUSE THIS 
IS NOT A NATIONALLY REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLE, IT IS IMPORTANT TO 
EXERCISE CAUTION IN GENERALIZING THE FINDINGS REGARDING 
DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY-RELEVANT POLICIES. While special care must be 
taken in generalizing frequencies from a biased sample, we can more confidently look at 
relationships among variables. Despite sample biases, we can still learn a great deal 
about relationships between family-relevant policies on the one hand and the labor force 
experiences of childbearing women on the other. 


Organization of the Report 

Part II describes the women in the sample, their experiences at work during their 
pregnancies, their career orientation and labor force attachment. In Part III the family- 
friendly policies and practices available to respondents during pregnancy are described. 
In Part IV the barriers that limit access to family-friendly policies are described. In Part 
V findings are presented regarding the influence of family-relevant policies and practices 
on the labor force participation and workplace experiences of pregnant women. In Part 
VI we present findings regarding the labor force participation and earnings of 
respondents once their babies are born. Part VII examines the well-being of employed 
women with infants. Conclusions are presented in Part VIII. 

An attempi is made to limit technical language so that the main body of the 
report is accessible to the nontechnical reader. The interested reader can refer to the 
Technical Appendix (III) for the statistical analyses that form the basis for findings 
reported in the text. 
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Il. THE WOMEN IN THE SAMPLE: WHO ARE THEY? 


It is important to determine how the M/TW sample differs from the general 
population of employed women in order to best determine whom the sample represents. 
Therefore, in describing the sample characteristics, we also provide comparative data 
from available nationally representative samples. We rely heavily on the 1987 Statistical 
Abstract of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1987). Unfortunately, there is 
only limited information on a truly comparable sample, i.e. employed pregnant women, 
because the Bureau of the Census and the Department of Labor do not report separate 
Statistics for the analogous group of women who are employed during pregnancy. 

Selected respondent characteristics are presented in Table 2. The typical 
respondent was a white, college-educated, married, 29 year-old first-time mother. Based 
on unpublished data from the U.S. Bureau of the Census for employed women with 
children under the age of one in the general population in 1986-87, we can draw the 
following conclusions about the study sample: Respondents were more likely to be white, 
older, primiparous and married than similar employed women in the general population. 
Eleven percent of the postnatal sample were African-American, compared with 14.9 
percent of all employed women with children under the age of one in 1986-87 
(unpublished data, U.S. Bureau of the Census). At the prenatal interview, seven out of 
ten respondents were aged 25 through 34, compared to 60 percent of all employed 
women with infants in 1986-87. 

From the 1987 Statistical Abstract of the United States we also know that the 
women in the sample had considerably more education than all employed women in the 
labor force in 1986. They were much more likely to have four years of college or more 
and much less likely to have only a high school diploma or less. Consistent with their 
educational status, they were almost twice as likely to be in managerial and professional 
occupations or to be technical workers than women in the civilian labor force in 1985. 
Underrepresented in the study sample were service and blue collar workers. Consistent 
with the high representation of professional and managerial employees, median annual 
income was higher than the national average for full-time employed women in 1985 
($22,000 versus $15,624). 
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TABLE 2 


Socio-Demographic Characteristics of Women in Wage and Salary 
Jobs at Time 1 (Prenatal) and Time 2 (Postnatal) 


Time 1 Time 2 
CHARACTERISTIC (n=2, 375) (n=1, 761) 
a 2 

Average Age (Years): 28.7 28.9 
Ethnicity: 

White, Non-Hispanic 79.8 82.7 

Other 20.2 17.3 
Previous Births: 

None 68.7 70.2 

One or more 31.3 29.8 
Education: 

High School or Less 21.6 19.0 

Some College 29.4 29.2 

4 Years College or More 49.0 51.8 
Prenatal Marital Status: 

Married 89.3 91.3 

Not Married 10.6 8.7 
Prenatal Employment Status: 

Full-time (2 35 hours) 79.9 79.6 

Part-time (< 34 hours) 20.1 20.4 
Prenatal Occupation: 

Manager/Professional 42.9 45.2 

Other 57.1 54.8 
Earnings for Full-Time Empl : 

Median $22,000 $20,800° 


* Represents median income for those back at work full-time at the time of the reinterview. 
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The women in the sample were also somewhat more likely to be working full-time 
than employed women more generally. In 1988, three-quarters of employed women 
worked full-time (Meisenhimer, 1989), compared to 80 percent in the prenatal sample. 
The average number of years respondents had worked for their employers was 4 years, 
which is higher than the 2.6 year average reported for all employed women in 1978 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1983)‘. Almost one in six worked a nonday shift, which is 
similar to figures reported for full-time workers in 1985 (Flaim, 1986). Over half worked 
for a large organization with 500 or more employees. 

Of the 2,375 wage and salaried employees interviewed prenatally, 74 percent 
(n=1761) were reinterviewed following childbirth. However, sample characteristics of 
these wage and salary women did not change substantially at the time of the reinterview. 
(See Table 2.) 


Experiences During Pregnancy, Career Orientation and Labor Force Attachment. 


About nine out of ten women worked into their third trimester of pregnancy. 
About half reported that working during pregnancy was somewhat or very difficult, and 
47 percent said they made some changes in their work routine because of their 
pregnancies. Of the women who made changes, about half reported doing less strenuous 
work, and 46 percent reported working fewer hours. Almost one-third also reported that 
the changes they made reduced their income. 

Respondents were generally career-oriented. During the prenatal interview, 62 
percent said they would keep working even if they had enough money; half said work 
was very important in making them feel good about themselves; and 54 percent reported 
they would prefer to combine work with family life during the first few years of their 
children’s lives. Nonetheless, it is noteworthy that in the mid-eighties, when this survey 
took place, 47 percent of the pregnant respondents said they preferred not to work at all 
during the first few years of their babies’ lives. Respondents who were neither 
managerial nor professional employees were significantly more likely to prefer not to 


work during those first years. 


* It is possible that in the years between 1978 and 1986, average job tenure rose somewhat, as women remained in the 
workforce. 
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Only one out of ten respondents did not expect to go back to work after their 
babies were born (8% were unsure). Of those who anticipated remaining in the labor 
force, more than three-quarters planned to return before their babies were six months 
old; over 95 percent planned to return within the first year following the child’s birth. 
At the time of the second interview, which took place 21 weeks after delivery on 
average, only 19 percent had left the labor force altogether. In fact, 62 percent were 
already back at work, with three out of four women maintaining their prenatal status as 
full-time or part-time workers. However, about one in five of these women went from 
full-time work prior to delivery to part-time status (i.e. fewer than 35 hours per week) 
after their babies were born. 
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Ill. FAMILY-FRIENDLY POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
AVAILABLE TO EMPLOYED PREGNANT WOMEN 


Where possible, information about the family-friendly policies and practices 
available to this sample of women are compared with data from representative, national 
samples to determine if these respondents were advantaged with respect to family- 
friendly policies. Because only 5.7 percent of respondents worked in government, for 
comparison purposes we rely primarily on the U.S. Department of Labor’s annual 
Employee Benefits Survey for 1986, which provided data on 32 million full-time male 


and female employees-in medium and large organizations in the private sector. 


Leave Policies and Related Benefits 

Most of these pregnant women (87%) reported that their employers offered "time 
off from work to have a baby with a guarantee of the same job or a comparable job 
upon returning to work," that is, a job-protected leave from some source that could be 
used for maternity leave. This percentage is comparable to national figures on the 
number of employees with short-term disability, which includes sick leave 
(Meisenheimer, 1989). However, this type of leave should not be confused with parental 
leave® because it includes sick days, other short-term disability plans, vacation, personal 
days and any individual arrangements made with the employer. For example, in 1988 
only 36 percent of employees in medium and large firms were covered by parental leave 
(exclusive of disability), with 19.1 weeks of (unpaid) maternity leave on average 
(Meisenheimer, 1989). 

In this sample, we estimate that 63 percent of pregnant women had fewer than 12 


weeks of leave. This includes the more than one in ten respondents who reported having no 


* Drawing on the international consensus, Kamerman, Kahn and Kingston (1983) have argued that adequate parental 
leave has several components: (1) job-protected leave with the assurance of the same or a comparable job on return and 
protection of seniority, pension and other benefits; (2) full or partial wage replacement to cover all or a significant portion 
of the leave; (3) health insurance that covers both mother and infant during the prenatal and postnatal penods. 
Additionally, some experts in child development have advocated leaves of sx months duration or more (Zigler and Frank, 
1988). 
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job-protected leave from any source at all.® Leave appeared to be a patchwork affair, 
composed primarily of sick leave and vacation, one personal day on average, a couple of 
weeks at partial pay (probably short-term disability) and several unpaid weeks. Twenty- 
eight percent reported no wage replacement from any source during their leaves. 

One in four pregnant women reported making individual arrangements with their 
employers. Over half of them reported leaves of 12 weeks or more. A major problem 
with such individually-arranged leave, however, is that it is subject to the idiosyncracies 
of employers and supervisors, it penalizes those with limited or no sick leave, limited 
vacation days and so forth, and it may not provide important related benefits. For 
example, 47 percent of those with such individual arrangements reported no income 
replacement from their employer or from a temporary disability plan while on leave. 
Given the nonrepresentativeness of the sample, it is important not to overgeneralize the 
findings. However, they do provide some insight into leave policies for this particular 
group of women. 

About six in ten employees reported that maternity leave was a "standard policy," 
rather than being individually arranged. Of these women, four out of ten reported 
leaves of six weeks or less, suggesting many of these "standard" policies were short-term 
disability leaves. Only one-third reported that their employers provided 12 weeks of 
leave or more, significantly fewer than those with individual leave. However, pregnant 
women with standard leave fared significantly better with respect to having some wage 
replacement during pregnancy than those with individually-arranged leaves. 

Not surprisingly, then, these pregnant women were not very satisfied with the 
leave offered. Fewer than one-half (46%) described the leave offered as "excellent" or 
“good.” Women also had problems with the leave they actually took, which was not 
significantly different from the leave they reported being offered. Of all those who had 
returned to work by the time of the reinterview (62 percent of the post-natal sample),’ 


* Of those for whom we have reliable information about length of leave allowed, 13% reported no leave, 42% reported 
leave of fewer than 12 weeks and 8% reported they were allowed as much time as the doctor said. We included this latter 
figure im the estimate of those with fewer than 12 weeks because we assume that it represents a commonly recommended 
6 week period of recuperation following childbirth. In fact, among those reporting number of weeks of leave allowed, 
there is a mode ai 6 weeks. 


” An additional 4.3% were unemployed and looking for work. 
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47 percent said they did not have enough time with their babies. This is in stark contrast to 
the one in ten who indicated they did not have enough time to recuperate after their 
babies were born. 

These findings highlight the importance of distinguishing leave for the period of 
physical recovery from childbirth, from parental leave proper: While it appeared that 
most women who had already returned to work had enough leave from a physical 
perspective, almost half did not have enough time from a parental perspective. We 
expect that dissatisfaction with leave policies would have been even more prevalent in 
the general population than in this sample because production and service employees 
who are underrepresented-were less likely to be eligible for parental leave than 
professional, technical and related employees, and they had shorter lengths of leave 
(U.S. Department of labor, 1991; Meisenheimer, 1989). 

Unfortunately, the data available from the Mothers in the Workplace survey did 
not permit us to accurately disaggregate short-term disability leave from parental leave. 
Instead, we developed an estimate of the percentage of women in this sample who met 
the three following criteria that approaches an adequate parental leave policy: a standard 
leave policy that could be used for maternity; health insurance that was continued for at 
least part of the leave; and 12 weeks of job-protected leave or more. (Short-term 
disability was necessarily included in the estimate because of problems of 
disaggregation.) Only one in ten women had leave that fit these criteria. Three-quarters of 


them had at least some wage replacement from a temporary disability plan or from their 


employer. 


Health Benefits 

Health insurance provided by employers is the only source of health coverage for 
millions of Americans. Workplace-based health benefits are particularly important for 
childbearing women and their infants, as adequate prenatal and postnatal care affects 
the development of young children and the health of pregnant and new mothers. Lack 
of adequate prenatal and postnatal care has major social costs because low birth weight 
is associated with a host of problems in childhood and intensive care for neonates is 


extremely costly. 


As we have seen, the women sampled in the Mothers in.the Workplace survey were 
well-educated and employed in relatively high status jobs compared with employed 
women in the population in general. Thus, in some sense, they are a relatively select 
group. For this reason, it is especially noteworthy that a significant minority of pregnant 
respondents reported that their employers did not provide them with health insurance: 
Three in ten did not have health insurance as a benefit; one in five did not have paid 
sick days, nor enough time for doctors’ visits without losing pay. Those who reported 
some sort of standard leave policy were significantly more likely to have health insurance 
coverage. Although most women with health insurance as a benefit had it continued for 
at least part of their-leave; approximately four out of ten had no health insurance from 
their employers during their leaves. 

Nonmarried pregnant employed women were doubly disadvantaged. They were 
significantly less likely to have health insurance as a workplace benefit than married 
women. Moreover, among those without health insurance as a benefit, nonmarried 
women were significantly less likely than married women to have it from any other 
source. 

Interestingly, the pregnant women in this sample appear to be disadvantaged with 
respect to health insurance coverage at the workplace in comparison with the national 
sample. Only seven out of ten respondents interviewed in the prenatal interview 
reported having health insurance, compared with 95 percent of the general population 
employed full-time in medium and large firms in the private sector. Moreover, the 
disadvantage did not disappear when we considered only respondents employed full-time 
(87 percent of respondents had health insurance as a benefit versus 95 percent in the 
national sample). 

One reason for this relative disadvantage might be length of service requirements 
for health insurance coverage. The Employee Benefits Survey, conducted annually, 
samples jobs, not individuals. As a result, employees are counted as having health 
insurance as a benefit, even if they do not yet meet any minimum length of service 
requirements necessary for receiving the benefit available in that job. The M/TW survey, 
in contrast, asked respondents whether or not they themselves had health insurance as a 


benefit. When we looked at health insurance coverage only for those respondents with 
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at least one year on the job in private sector, medium and large enterprises and in 
occupations comparable to the those in the Employee Benefits Survey, the percentage of 
respondents covered increased, but it was still below that reported in the nationwide 
survey. Thus, length of service requirements do not account for all the disadvantage. 
These analyses do indicate, however, that the Employee Benefits Survey may 
overestimate the number of employees who, at any given time, are actually covered by 
health insurance and by sick leave.’ 

Compared with the general employed population, respondents were somewhat 
a‘ivantaged with respect to sick leave. In the national sample, 70 percent of employees 
have paid sick leave (Meisenheimer, 1989), compared to 78 percent of pregnant 
respondents in the M/TW sample. This slight advantage appears to be due to the high 
representation of professional/managerial employees in the M/TW sample.’ 


Flexible Time Policies 
Flexitime is viewed as having benefits for both employers and employees. It is 

seen as potentially reducing tardiness and facilitating child care, as examples. Flexitime 
can include narrower or wider bands in beginning and ending times, Staines (1990) 
found that the degree of flexibility allowed in a flexitime schedule was important for new 
mothers’ integration of work and family life. Extent of flexibility can vary, MJTW 
respondents were asked how difficult it was to vary the time they began and ended work 
to capture this variability. Forty-six percent reported no difficulty at all. Because 
flexitime varies by occupational groups (Mellor, 1986), the analyses were repeated within 
occupational categories. Again significant percentages of respondents--ranging from 38 
percent for blue collar workers to 51 percent for technical, sales and administrative 
support workers--reported no difficulty in varying their ending and starting times. 

These pregnant women appear relatively advantaged with respect to flexible 


* Another difference between samples is that the Employee Benefits Survey does not distinguish between males and 
females. The sample here does not allow us to test the possibility that yobs which have high proportions of men also have 
higher rates of health imsurance coverage. 


* When we compared data for professional/administrative employees in the 1986 Employee Benefits Survey with a 
comparable subsample of full-time M/TW respondents in medium or large firms, differences between the two samples 
essentially disappeared (93% im the national sample versus 94% in this sample). 
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scheduling, compared with a 1985 national sample of employees in which 11 percent of 
all full-time wage and salary women in the private sector reported being able to vary 
their beginning and ending times at work (Mellor, 1986). It is possible that the large 
discrepancy between the M/TW sample and the national sample is due to the way the 
questions were asked. The M/TW respondents were not asked about formal flexitime 
plans; they were asked about the ease with which they--as individuals--were able to vary 
their beginning and ending times. Thus, the responses reflect both informal practices and 
formal flexitime policies. Many of the respondents were professionals or managers who 
are more likely to have formal flexitime (Mellor, 1986) and--most likely--informal 
flexibility in their working hours. It-also is possible that young women of childbearing 
age select jobs with flexible scheduling. 


Direct Child Care Benefits from Employers 

In this sample, 12.6 percent of pregnant respondents reported that their 
employer offered some direct assistance in either finding or paying for child care. This 
is higher than the 11.3 percent of employers in the private sector service-producing 
industries (where most of the respondents are employed) with 10 or more employers 
who offered direct child care benefits to at least some employees in 1987 (Hayghe, 
1988). According to this special nationwide survey, in the service producing industries 
the most frequently provided benefits were information and referral services (5%) and 
counseling services (4.6%); 3.5 percent of employers assisted with expenses. In this 
sample, 4.7 percent reported getting help finding child care, and 5.7 percent reported 


some form of financial assistance (payment, discounts, or wage reduction plan). 
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IV. BARRIERS THAT LIMIT ACCESS TO FAMILY-FRIENDLY POLICIES 


An important question to be considered in this report is whether or not some 
groups of women workers face special barriers that limit access to family-friendly 
policies. Existing data and the findings described above suggest this to be the case. 
However, since potential barriers--such as low wages and part-time work--may be 
confounded, it is important to assess their independent and combined effects, while 
controlling for respondent characteristics such as education, age and so forth. 

We examined the following potential barriers: working in a low-wage job, 
working part-time, being a relatively new hire, working for a small or mid-sized 
organization, working a nonday shift and working in a nonprofessional/nonmanagerial 
occupation. Shift work originally had been treated as a control variable. But it quickly 
became apparent that it should be considered a barrier because it was consistently 
related to having fewer family-friendly policies and practices. 

Analyses focused on the following family-relevant policies potentially available to 
pregnant respondents: health benefits during pregnancy, job-protected leave from any 
source that could be used for maternity, whether leave was standard leave or not; wage 
replacement from temporary disability insurance or the employer, length of leave 
allowed; degree of flexibility in starting and ending times, and direct child care benefits 
from employers. 

Part-time work was defined as working fewer than 35 hours per week. (Few of 
these part-timers worked less than 20 hours per week.) Wages were estimated by 
computing an hourly wage based on data available on the number of hours reported 
working each week prenatally and annual income.” Low wages were defined as hourly 
wages 150 percent or less of the federal minimum wage in 1986. Because professionals 
may work very long hours, thereby reducing their hourly wage considerably, we also 
defined all professional/managerial employees as not being low-wage. Using these 


definitions, almost one in ten women in the prenatal sample was a low-wage worker. 


” This variable is an estimate because it may be that some respendents did not work all year. 
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The main statistical technique used was multivariate analysis". Respondents’ 
educational level, age, ethnicity, marital status and parity were statistically controlled by 
entering them into the model prior to the barriers themselves in a first step. It is 
important to control for these characteristics because they can be confounded with the 
barriers. For example, a person with limited education might be more likely to be in a 
nonprofessional/nonmanagerial occupation and to work in a low-wage job. In a second 
step, all barriers were entered simultaneously to determine if they were significantly 
related to each family friendly policy. This is a relatively conservative analysis that can 
tell us the impact of the barriers independent of characteristics of the person. It also 
Statistically controls ail other barriers-when considering any one barrier, enabling us to 
determine the effect of each barrier independent of the others. 

Group comparisons are presented in Table 3. Simple distributions are presented 
only where there was a statistically significant effect for the barrier in the multivariate 
analyses. Generally, the group differences are large. 


Working in a Low-Wage Job 

Those working in low-wage jobs were distinctly and multiply disadvantaged, 
independent of their education and other respondent characteristics. Compared to their 
more advantaged counterparts, low-wage workers were significantly less likely to have: 
health insurance as a benefit, paid sick days, enough paid time off for docior visits, job- 
protected leave from any source and income from a disability plan or the employer 
during leave. (According to information from the postnatal interview, they also were 
less likely to have any health insurance benefits from their employers that continued 
during their leaves.) Thus, those in low-wage jobs are multiply disadvantaged. The only 
advantage they appeared to have was in direct child care benefits. 


" Logistic regression was used with dichotomous outcome variables. Otherwise, multiple linear regression was used. 
with forced entry of all relevant vanables. See Tables 2A through 10A m the Technical Append for the results of these 
mulirvanate analyses. 
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TABLE 3 


Group Comparisons of Selected Family-Relevant Policies (Prenatal) 


ORGANIZATION SIZE ‘ 
POLICY Low Wage Other Small Medium Large 
n=229 n= 1921 n=692 n= 382 n = 1273 

* & + + +. 
HEALTH BENEFITS: 
Have Health Insurance 35.8 76.9 53.8 77.6 80.8 
Have Paid Sick Days 40.8 83.0 -- - = 
Have Enough Paid Time for Dr. Visits 47.7 80.9 -- -- -- 
DIRECT EMPLOYER CHILD CARE BENEFITS: 14.2 12.3 9.9 6.9 15.6 
LEAVE FROM ALL SOURCES": 
No Leave At All 23.8 11.4 19.6 12.7 9.0 
Standard Leave (vs. All Else) -- -- 34.4 63.9 75.0 
Some Wage Replacement (vs. All Else) 29.4 61.4 41. 59.7 66.6 


Average # of weeks of leave from all source® = -- ~ 


was NG ADIN :S - -- 
(] = none; 3 = much) 


NOTE: Only percentages for groups that differ significantly (p = .0S) in the multivariate analyses are reported; 


"n” refers to the number of respondents in each group. 


* This includes leave for maternity from sources such as short-term disability insurance, sick leave, vacation days, 


personal days, parental leave, and special individual arrangements. 


* Excluded are those who gave categorical responses such “as much leave as wanted (13.1% of sample) or “as much 


time as doctor says” (7.6% of sample) and those without any leave. 


* Small organizations are those with fewer than 100 employees; medium organizations are those with 100 to 499 


employees; large organizations are those with 500 or more employees. 
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TABLE 3 (Cortinued) 


TENURE IN JOB 


1 Year 3 Years 
POLICY Part-Time Full-Time or Less 2Years or more 
n=451 n= 1793 n= 536 n= 944 n= 1291 
2 & 2 & & 
HEALTH BENEFITS: 
Have Health Insurance 36.9 81.3 50.4 68.8 83.0 
Have Paid Sick Days 48.7 85.9 54.6 79.3 88.5 
Have Enough Paid Time for Dr. Visits 61.9 80.9 65.0 75.1 83.2 
DIRECT FvPLOVER CHILD CARE BENEFITS: -- . - -- - 
LEAVE FROM ALL SOURCES": 
No Leave At All 20.1 11.0 20.1 15.3 8.9 
Standard Leave (vs. All Else) 44.2 65.9 48.5 58.1 68.2 
Some Wage Replacement (vs. All Else) 36.2 63.3 40.6 53.1 66.8 
x x x x x 
Average @ of weeks of leave from all sources* - -- 10.2 10& 1S0 
ais NG & ENDIN ;s 23 2.1 -- -- -- 


(] = none; 3 = much) 


NOTE: Only percentages for groups that differ significantly (p s .05) in the multivariate analyses are reported; 
"n” refers to the number of respondents in each group. 


* This includes leave for maternity from sources such as short-term disability insurance, sick leave, vacation days, 
personal days, parental leave, and special individual arrangements. 


* Excluded are those who gave categorical responses such “as much leave as wanted” (13.1% of sample) or “as much 
time as doctor says” (7.6% of sample) and those without any leave. 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 


Day Other Professional/ 
POLICY Shift Shift Managerial Other 
n= 1905 n = 361 n=1013 n= 1346 
* a2 ~ 2 a2 
HEALTH BENEFITS: 
Have Health Insurance 75.0 58.6 - “ 
Have Paid Sick Days 81.4 62.3 88.0 70.9 
Have Enough Paid Time for Dr. Visits 79.4 64.8 86.4 70.0 
DIRECT EMPLOYER CHILD CARE BENEFITS: - - 16.5 9.4 
LEAVE FROM ALL SOURCES*: 
No Leave At All 12.0 17.0 -- - 
Standard Leave (vs. All Else) 63.3 52.6 66.2 57.8 
Some Wage Replacement (vs. All Else) 60.2 47.2 -- -- 
x ¥ x x 
Average # of weeks of leave from all sources* -- -- - -- 
rN NG & N : 2.1 2.58 2.0 p Be 


(] = none; 3 = much) 


NOTE: Only percentages for groups that differ significantly (p s .05S) in the multivariate analyses are reported; 
"n refers to the number of respondents in each group. 


* This includes leave for maternity from sources such as short-term disability insurance, sick leave, vacation days, 
personal days, parental leave, and special individual arrangements. 


* Excluded are those who gave categorical responses such “as much leave as wanted” (13.1% of sample) or “as 
much time as doctor says” (7.6% of sample) and those without any leave. 


* This was significant in the multivariate analyses. Day shift workers reported more flexibility once all other 
variables were in the equation. 
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Organization Size 

Working for a smaller organization also was a barrier that limited access to many 
family-friendly policies." Those employed in smaller organizations had less access to: 
health insurance is a benefit, employer-provided direct child care benefits, job-protected 
leave from any source, leave as a standard policy, some wage replacement from a 
disability plan or the employer during leave. (They also were less likely to have health 
insurance benefits from their employers continued during leave.) 


Part-Time Work 

Independent of education and other characteristics, part-timers were much less 
likely to have: health insurance as a benefit, paid sick days, enough paid time off for 
doctors visits, job-protected leave from any source, a standard leave policy and wage 
replacement during leave from a disability plan or employer. (They also were less likely 
to have any health insurance benefits continued while on leave.) Thus, part-time 
workers also were multiply disadvantaged. Part-timers may be advantaged in one respect, 
however: They had slightly more flexibility in starting and ending times. 


Job Tenure 

Those who had limited length of service with their employers also were multiply 
disadvantaged. Those with fewer years with their employers were less likely to have: 
health insurance as a benefit, paid sick days, enough paid time off for doctors’ visits, job 
protected leave from any source (and fewer weeks of leave), leave as a standard policy, 
some wage replacement from a disability plan or employer during leave. (They also 
were less likely to have any health insurance benefits from their employers continued 
while on leave.) 


Shift Work 
Interestingly, nonday shift workers were multiply disadvantaged, independent of 


other factors sometimes associated with shift work, such as occupational category, 


® In the multivariate analyses, organizational size was dichotomized as working for an establishment with 500 or more 
employees in all jocations m the U.S. versus working for an establishment with fewer than 500 employees. 
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educational level, and number of years with employer. Shift workers were significantly 
less likely to have health insurance as a benefit, paic sick days, enough paid time off for 
physician visits, job-protected leave from any source, leave as a standard policy, some 
wage replacement from a disability plan or the employer. Although the simple 
percentages reported in Table 3 do not make it clear, once all barriers were controlled 
for, shift workers reported less flexibility in when they started and ended their jobs. 
(They were also less likely to have any health insurance benefits from their employers 
continued while on leave.) 


Nonprofessional/Nonmanagerial Occupations 

Those in nonprofessional/nonmanagerial jobs also were disadvantaged. Even after 
controlling for education and all other barriers, these women were less likely to have 
access to: paid sick days, enough paid time off for physician visits, leave as a standard 
policy. They also were less likely to have direct child care benefits from their employers. 
However, they did report slightly greater flexibility in starting and ending time. 

The Cumulative Effects of Multiple Barriers 

Because these barriers operated independently of each other, an index was 
formed for each woman that summarized the total number of barriers to which she was 
exposed. Each respondent received one point for each of the following: being a low- 
wage worker, working a nonday shift; working part-time; working in a 
nonprofessional/nonmanagement job; working for an organization with fewer than 100 
employees; and being with her current employer for one year or less. Scores could range 
from no barriers to a maximum of six barriers. 

Table 4 provides information about the relationship of number of barriers to 
family-friendly policies’. Consistent with the analyses reported above, there is a clear 
pattern: The more barriers a woman faced, the less access she had to family-friendly 
policies. Thus, the barriers are cumulative. Again, some of the group differences are 


very large. 


© Chi squares, t-tests and analyses of variance were used as appropriate. 
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TABLE 4 


Selected Family-Relevant Policies by Number of — (Prenatal) 
(mn = 2375) 


NUMBER OF BARRIERS 


POLICY Up to One Two Three Four or more 
n = 1170 n = 495 n = 267 n = 167 
2 a ~ 2 a 
HEALTH BENEFITS: 
Have Health Insurance 89.0 68.6 44.6 19.8°** 
Have Paid Sick Days 93.4 75.5 56.8 ae 
Have Enough Paid Time for Dr. Visits 87.5 72.1 64.0 44.9°** 
DIRECT EMPLOYER CHILD CARE BENEFITS: 14.9 8.8 10.4 10.4** 
LEAVE FROM ALL SOURCES": 
No Leave At All 7.3 15.4 19.8 2B 2008 
Leave is Standard Policy (vs. All Else) 75.5 52.0 38.7 ne 
Some Wage Replacement (vs. All Else) = 7711.7 51.6 34.2 19.9°**° 
x x ¥ x 

Average # of weeks of leave from all source 14.9 11.2 10.6 7.6°°° 

PLEXIBILITY IN STARTING & ENDING TIMES: 2.0 2.2 2.2 -_ 


(] = none; 3 = much) 


*ps Of **ps 0 seep s .001 


NOTE: Barriers included in these analyses were: working for an organization with fewer than 100 emplovees; 
working part-time (i.e., less than 35 hours per week); working in a low-wage job (no more than 150% 
of minimum wage); working a non-day shift; working in a nonprofessional/nonmanagerial job; and 
working one year or less for one's employer. 


* This includes leave for maternity from sources such as short-term disability insurance, sick leave, vacation 
days, personal days, parental leave, and special individual arrangements. 


* Excluded are those who gave categorical responses such "as much leave as wanted” (13.1% of sample) or 
"as much time as doctor says” (7.6% of sample) and those without any leave. 
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Only one in five women faced no barriers; one in five faced at least three 
barriers. Vulnerable women faced more barriers. Nonmarried pregnant women and 
those with lower earnings faced significantly more barriers. Those with four or more 
barriers earned about $8,700 annually; those with one or no barriers earned about 
$27,000 annually. Thus, women with more barriers were less likely to have resources to 
enable them to overcome the problems created by their limited access to family-friendly 
policies, such as job-protected leave and health insurance. For example, 20 percent of 
those who faced four or more barriers had health insurance as a fringe benefit of their 
jobs, compared to 89 percent of those with one or fewer barriers; 28 percent of those 
with four or more barriers had no leave from any source, compared to 7 percent of 
those with one or fewer barriers. Distinguishing no barriers from one barrier did not 


change the pattern of findings. 


Concluding Remarks 

These analyses confirmed previous research that has identified some groups of 
workers as being disadvantaged with respect to family-friendly policies. The policies 
examined here are especially pertinent to pregnant women, because they include health 
insurance and job-protected leave. What was notable about these findings is that being 
in a disadvantaged group reduced access to almost all the policies and practices 
examined. Moreover, barriers were cumulative. It also is notable that non-standard 
shift workers were found to be an “at-risk” group. In this sample, shift workers were 
primarily located in the health service and trade industries. It is possible, of course, that 
the disadvantages associated with shift work may be due to industry rather than shift 


workers per se, an interesting issue for further study. 
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V. LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION AND EXPERIENCE DURING PREGNANCY 


Do family-relevant policies influence the labor force participation and experience 
of women during pregnancy? We were interested in learning which policies and 
practices influenced how long a woman worked during her pregnancy, when she planned 
to return, her satisfaction with her job and her “productivity,” taking into account a 
woman's age, marital status, number of children, education, ethnicity, the size of the 
establishment in which she worked, her wages, hours worked, occupational category, 
length of tenure in a job, shift, and so forth. Despite the lack of a representative 
sample, these types of questions could usefully be asked because we were looking for 
relationships among variables. 


Overview of Data Analyses 

The data were analyzed in several stages. In the first stage, full multivariate 
models were analyzed in which the variables assessing policies and practices were 
entered after controls for respondent characteristics, family structure, respondent and 
spouse earnings and the six barriers to family-friendly policies identified in Part IV. The 
policies and practices were entered in sets because they were correlated with each other 
(see Cohen and Cohen, 1975). Order of entry was as follows: health benefits 
(availability of health insurance as a job benefit, paid sick days, and enough paid time off 
for doctor visits); flexible starting and ending times; length of job-protected leave 
allowed"*; direct employer child care benefits. In a few cases, predictors were omitted 
because they were conceptually unrelated to the outcomes (e.g. child care benefits and 
days missed due to illness). 

These full models were reduced in order to minimize the loss of cases because of 
*jssing data. Included in the reduced models were predictor variables that (1) were 
statistically significant or almost so if they were entered into the model by themselves 


after the background variables; (2) were statistically significant or almost so at their step; 


“ For these analyses, a “dummy” variable was created with the following categories: up to 6 weeks of leave; 7-11 weeks 
of leave; 12-25 weeks of leave; 26 weeks of leave or more; as much time as the doctor says: as much leave as wanted; 
missing data. The reference group was: no leave at all. 
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(3) were statistically significant in the last step of the full model; or (4) were 
conceptually interesting or important. Results were deemed reliable when the individual 
beta weights for each predictor variable at its step was significant, the mode] 
improvement at that step of the analysis was statistically significant (p <.05), and--in the 
case of multiple linear regression--the overall model was statistically significant. These 
reduced models are presented in Tables 11A through 16A of the Technical Appendix. 

This approach to data analysis is extremely conservative because the barriers 
themselves were related to the policies and they were entered into the model prior to 
them. It also may underestimate the effects of family-relevant policies because the set of 
predictors were sensitive to order of entry due to their intercorrelation. Moreover, 
within a set, policies were correlated (e.g. health insurance and paid sick leave). 

To deal with these problems, supplementary secondary models were analyzed. In 
a first step, respondent background characteristics, family structure and spouses’ income 
were entered as controls; in a second step, the family-relevant policy or practice was 
entered by itself. This approach also was taken in determining the effects of having any 
wage replacement during leave (from a disability plan or one’s employer), and having at 
least some continuation of health insurance during all or part of the leave.’ These 
latter variables could not be included in the full model because they were confounded 
with having leave at all or having health insurance benefits. Results of these analyses 
are reported in the text. 
How Long a Woman Worked Into Pregnancy 

Facilitating women's work into their pregnancies--as long as they do not feel ill 
and can take the time they need--has benefits to employers and to respondents, who may 
be interested in maintaining their incomes. Nine out of ten women worked into their 
lact trimester."* Still, there was variation in how long a woman continued to work 


during her pregnancy. 


© “Dummy” variables were created for these analyses. The wage replacement variable had four categories: leave 
without wage replacement (reference group); leave with wage replacement; no leave and no wage replacement; missing 
data. The continuation of benefits variable had four categories: leave without continuation of benefits (reference group): 
leave with continuation of benefits; no leave and no continuation of benefits; missing data. 


“ To calculate how long women worked into pregnancy, information from the postnatal interview--which provided the 
most accurate information--was supplemented by information from the prenatal interview. 
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Controlling for respondent characteristics and so forth, family-friendly policies 
and practices predicted how long a women worked into her pregnancy. Health benefits 
were especially important: Those with health insurance as a benefit, paid sick days, and 
enough paid time for doctor visits, all worked later into pregnancy. For example, 80 
percent of women with paid sick days worked into their ninth month of pregnancy 
compared with 52 percent of women without such a benefit. Similarly, 79 percent of 
women with enough paid time for doctor visits worked into their ninth month of 
pregnancy, compared to 55 percent of women without this benefit. 

Over and above health benefits, those with more flexible starting and ending 
times worked significantly later into their pregnancies. And beyond these family-friendly 
policies, those having job-protected leave worked longer than those without it. Seventy- 
eight percent of those with leave from any source worked into their ninth month of 
pregnancy compared to 49 percent of those without any leave. Consistent with earlier 
reports from the M/TW study, these findings suggest that employers are rewarded for 
having family-friendly policies, as their pregnant employees work longer into their 
pregnancies. 

Plans to Return to Work Following Childbirth 

When women planned to return to work was related to when they stopped work 
during pregnancy. Those who stopped later also planned a significantly earlier return.” 
Responses to the question of when respondents planned to return to work were analyzed 
for those women who said they planned to return to work (82.2%) or were unsure 
(8.3%). (At the prenatal interview, only 9.5 percent of the respondents said they did 
not plan to return to work.) 

Financial considerations were predictors of when women planned to return to 
work following childbirth: A woman who earned at least $12,000 annually was more 
likely to intend returning within six months, suggesting the importance of opportunity 
costs. However, she was less likely to plan to return in six months if her husband earned 
$40,000 annually compared to less than $19,000. 


” pm-.28, ps.001 


“ The response format for this question was: less than 6 months after delivery, 6 months to one year and more than 
one year. For these analyses, the last two categones were combined. 
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Beyond these factors, however, family-relevant policies and practices also were 
related to planned return. Again, health benefits played a role. Those with paid sick 
days, paid time off for doctor visits and health insurance planned an earlier return, as 
did those with some health insurance that continued during at least part of the leave. 
For example, of those with health insurance benefits, 80 percent planned to return 
before their babies were six months old, compared with 73 percent of those without 
health insurance as a benefit. Thus, availability of health benefits may serve as a 
financial incentive to return earlier. 

Over and above health benefits, those with greater flexibility in starting and 
ending times planned to return sooner. Because schedule flexibility facilitates work- 
family integration, it may influence a woman's post-childbirth plans. Employers who 
provided some direct child care benefits also had employees who planned to return 
sooner. 

The availability of job-protected leave and wage replacement also influenced 
women's plans. Those with fewer than six months of leave were more likely to plan to 
return to work within six months than those not having any leave at all. Women with 
some wage replacement from a disability plan or their employers during their leave also 


planned an earlier return.” 


Job Satisfaction in Pregnancy 

Respondents were asked, “All in all, how satisfied would you say you are with this 
job?" Six out of ten pregnant women reported being very satisfied with their jobs; 
another third were somewhat satisfied. We expected that family-friendly workplaces 
would also have more job satisfied pregnant employees, and this was the case. Over and 
above all other factors considered, predictors of job satisfaction were: enough paid time 
off for doctor visits, flexibility in starting and ending times, having 12 weeks of job- 
protected leave or more compared to no leave at all, having some income replacement 


* Health insurance as a fringe benefit, the continuation of some benefits for at leave part of the leave, some wage 
replacement and direct child care benefits were statistically significant (p S .05) in the supplemental secondary analyses. 
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during leave, and having direct child care benefits.” For example, 63 percent of 
respondents wich paid time for doctor visits reported being very satisfied with their jobs, 
compared to 45 percent of those without sufficient time off. 


Self-Reported Productivity During Pregnancy 

As discussed above, the indicators of productivity were limited to those reported 
by ‘he respondents. Nonetheless, they are included here for exploratory purposes. 
Productivity was assessed with self-reports of (1) how many days a woman missed work 
while ill; (2) how often she worked while ill; (3) whether she often did extra unpaid work 
for her job. 


Days Missed Due to Illness 

Women were asked, "During pregnancy everyone is likely to have days when they 
are just not feeling well, even if they do not have more serious problems. How many 
days of work have you missed because you did not feel well enough to go to work?" The 
mean number of days they reported was surprisingly small (2.6 days on average, with a 
median of zero).”" One policy predicted missed days due to illness: Women who 
reported enough paid time off for physician visits reported significantly fewer days 
missed due to illness, although the effect of this policy was weak. 


F { Working While II 
Working while ill can reduce productivity. Unfortunately, almost one fourth of 
the respondents said they often or very often went "to work in spite of feeling ill.” 
Family-friendly policies did help to ameliorate this situation. Women with enough paid 
time off for physician visits, greater flexibility in starting and ending times, and very 


” Wage replacement and direct child care benefits were statistically significant (p s .05) in the supplemental secondary 
analyses. 


™ It is possible tat responses to the questions of how often women worked while ill and how many days they were 
too ill to work were affected by how long they worked into pregnancy. The longer they worked, the more opportunities 
they had to miss work while il] or to work while ill. To test these possibilities, zero-order correlations were computed 
between how long they worked imto pregnancy and number of days mused while il] and frequency of working while ill. 
Correlations were small (-.06 and -.14) and in the opposite direction predicted. These reverse findings are consistent with 
respondents’ reports of why they stopped work: Seventy percent gave “physical discomfort” as a somewhat or very 
important reason they stopped working. 
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generous maternity leave (as much time as needed compared to no leave) reported 
working less often while ill. For example, 66 percent of those with enough paid time to 
visit their physicians reported infrequently working while ill, compared to 52 percent of 
those without this benefit. 


Spending Extra Unpaid Time on Work 

Women worked hard during their pregnancies: One-third of respondents 
answered affirmatively to the question, "Have you often spent time doing things related 
to your job outside regular work hours, excluding paid overtizne?" This question can be 
viewed as an indicator of loyalty and commitment to one’s employer. The family- 
friendly policies that predicted an affirmative response were direct child care benefits 
from employers, enough paid time off for physician visits, and health insurance as a 
fringe benefit.” For example, 45 percent of those with direct employer child care 
benefits reported spending extra unpaid time compared to 32 percent of those without 
this benefit. 


Concluding Remarks 

Consistent with previous reports from the M/TW study, family-friendly policies 
and practices predicted how long into pregnancy a woman worked, her plans to return, 
her job satisfaction, and self-reported productivity (cf. NCJW Center for the Child, 
1987). Im this analysis, we learned more about which particular policies and practices 
made a difference. Table 5 provides an overview of the findings. 

Health insurance and related benefits are expensive for employers. However, 
those who offered such benefits--especially enough paid time off for doctor visits--were 
rewarded with more job-satisfied and productive employees and employees who planned 
to return to work sooner following childbirth. Time flexibility is a less expensive policy 
for employers; those who allowed more flexibility in starting and ending times benefited 
in increased productivity (e.g. employees who worked longer in pregnancy), earlier 


2 The latter two variables were statistically significant (p < .05) in the supplemental secondary analyses. 
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TABLE 5 


Overview of Significant Relationships Between Predictors and Outcomes During Pregnancy 


OUTCOMES 


Stopped Work Later 


Planned Return Sooner 


More Job Satisfied 


Less Absenteeism 


Worked Less Often While Ill 


Extra Unpaid Time ov Work 


NOTE: All outcomes are assessed through respondents’ reports. Results of the supplementary secondary analyses are reported in italics. 


* The relationships between job-protected leave and outcomes varied with the length of leave available. See the text for a fuller 
discussion. 
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planned return and increased job satisfaction among their pregnant employees. The 
flexibility measured here did not distinguish between formal policies and informal 
practices. 

Providing job-protected leave also had positive outcomes, which depended on the 
length of leave available. Having leave at all meant that women working longer into 
pregnancy; having leave at least 12 weeks long was related to increased job satisfaction. 
(Interestingly, whether the leave was a standard policy or was individually-arranged had 
little impact in these analyses.) 

Finally, direct child care benefits, some wage replacement during leave, and the 
continuation of health insurance during at least part of the leave had positive effects as 


well. 
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VI. EMPLOYED MOTHERS OF INFANTS: LABOR FORCE 
PARTICIPATION AND EARNINGS 


We turn now to the question of whether family-friendly workplace policies 
influenced the labor force participation and earnings of respondents once their babies 
were born. Three indicators of postnatal labor force participation and progress were 
considered as outcomes: attachment to the labor force; whether or not respondents 
remained with their prenatal employers when they returned to work; and earnings in 
their postnatal jobs. Prenatal employer policies and practices were considered as 
predictors of these outcomes. 


Data Analysis Strategy 

The data analysis strategy used to predict labor force attachment, return to the 
same employer, and postnatal earnings paralleled those described in Part V (see above). 
Results of the multivariate analyses (reduced models) are presented in Tables 17A and 
18A of the Technical Appendix. 


Attachment to the Labor Force 

Most respondents remained attached to the labor force. At the time of the 
reinterview, two-thirds of the respondents interviewed had already returned to the labor 
force, i.e. were back at work or looking for work (4.3% were unemployed). Fifteen 
percent were still on leave. Women still on leave reported significantly more weeks of 
leave allowed by their employers than those who had left the labor force, were 
unemployed or were back at work (23 weeks on average versus 10 to 12 weeks). Only 
19 percent had left the labor force altogether, at least at the time of the interview. What 
factors predicted whether or not women remained attached to the labor force, i.e. were 
in the labor force or still on leave at the reinterview? Results indicated that financial 
considerations shaped women’s decisions. As in the case of when women planned to 


return to work following childbirth, husbands’ and wives’ prenatal incomes exerted 
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countervailing influences on labor force attachment.” Women earning at least $19,000 
annually were more likely to stay attached to the labor force than those earning less than 
$12,000, suggesting they considered opportunity costs in their decisions. However, 
women whose spouses earned more than $30,000 annually were less likely to stay 
attached to the labor force than those earning less than $19,000, suggesting that higher 
spouses’ earnings made it more feasible to stay out of the labor force. 

Family-relevant policies and practices with economic consequences also were 
important. Those with paid sick days, health insurance as a benefit in their prenatal 
jobs, and health insurance benefits that continued for all or part of their leave were 
more likely to remain attached to the labor force.“ Women who had job-protected 
leave from any source* were also more likely to remain attached to the labor force. 
Thus, women with lower earnings and lack of health insurance benefits had little 
economic incentive to remain attached to the labor force. If their jobs were unprotected 


they also were more likely to leave. 


Predicting Return to the Prenatal Employer 

About three out of ten women were no longer with their prenatal employers at 
the postnatal interview, i.e. they had left the labor force altogether, were unemployed or 
were working for a new employer. Still, most women were back at work at the 
reinterview and the majority of them (88%) had remained with their prenatal employers. 

Employers and employees alike can incur costs when employees leave their jobs. 
Employers must find new workers and train them, which can be especially costly when 
skilled workers are lost. (We should recall that this was a highly educated sample of 


women.) Employees must find new jobs and lose income if unemployed for any length 


» *Dummy’ variables were used for respondents’ and spouses’ annual earnings to allow for the inclusion of a term for 
missing data. Respondents’ earnings were categorized as: less than $12,000, $12,000 to less than $19,000; $19,000 to less 
than $27,000, $27,000 and more. Spouses’ earnings were categorized as: less than $19,000; $19,000 to less than $30,000, 
$30.00 to less than $40,000, $40,000 and more. 


* Health insurance as a benefit and the continuation of such benefits were statistically significant (p < .05) in the 
supplementary secondary analyses. 


® Seven to eleven weeks of leave in this analyses was not significantly different from no leave. However, at least 6 
weeks of leave and 12 weeks of leave or more were. When a dichotomous vanable (leave or not) was entered into the 
model, having any job-protected leave at all predicted labor force attachment. 
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of time. Given these potential costs to employers and employees, it is instructive to 
learn the reasons women gave for leaving their employers. Their reasons are presented 
in Table 6. The most frequently cited reason was personal: guilt over leaving their new 
babies. But lack of supportive workplace policies were cited by a sizable number of 
respondents as well: Problems arranging satisfactory child care was a reason given by 
over half the sample. Also important were inadequate leave; lack of part-time work; 
scheduling problems; job dissatisfaction; and a nonsupportive supervisor or boss. These 
analyses suggest that lack of family-friendly policies can hurt employers and employees 
alike. 

Multivariate analyses also were used to determine which prenatal family-relevant 
policies and practices predicted whether or not women had returned to the same 
employer by the time of the postnatal reinterview. Three groups of women were 
included in this analysis: those who were back at work with the same employer at the 
time of the reinterview ("returners"), and those who were unemployed or working for a 
new employer ("nonreturners"). (A small number of the women in this last group had 
initially returned to their same employer.) Respondent characteristics, barriers to 
family-friendly policies in their prenatal jobs, and family-relevant policies and practices at 
their prenatal jobs were initially included in the full model.” 

Not surprisingly, women earning more than $12,000 prenatally and with longer 
tenure in their jobs were more likely to remain with their employers. Over and above 
these and other background factors, however, women were more likely to remain with 
their prenatal employers if they had health benefits (paid sick leave, time off for doctor 
visits, health insurance as a fringe benefit), some continuation of health insurance during 
leave, some job-protected leave from any source, some wage replacement from a 
disability plan or from their employer during leave, and greater flexibility in when they 
started and ended work.” They also were more likely to return if they were satisfied 
with their prenatal jobs. Thus, employer loyalty increased as economic benefits 


* Women who were still on leave were omitted from the analysis because we did not yet know what they actually 
would do. 


* Job-protected leave, health insurance as a benefit and its continuation during at least part of the leave, and some 
mcome replacement dunng leave were statistically significant (p = .05) mn the supplementary secondary analyses. 
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TABLE 6 


Reasons Women Gave for Quitting Their Jobs (Time 2) 


(n = 433) 


How important were the following factors in your decision to quit your old job? 


Guilty Leaving Baby With Other 

Did Not Want to Keep Working 
Problems Arranging Satisfactory Child Care 
Not Enough Leave 

Job Now Too Hard 

Could Not Return Part-Time 
Unhappy With Job 

Problems Arranging Desired Schedule 
Insensitive Boss or Supervisor 
Husband or Relatives Against Work 
Travel Took Too Long 


75.5 


13.9 
19.2 
11.8 
17.6 
13.2 
11.5 
18.0 
11.1 


increased. But nonfinancial considerations such as job satisfaction and schedule 
flexibility also were important. 

We learned even more about the importance of schedule flexibility when we 
considered two groups of women who were employed at the time of the reinterview: 
those who were working at their prenatal jobs at the time of the reinterview (n=915) 
and those who were working at another job (n= 127).” 

Consistent with the results of the multivariate analyses, in which these women 
were included, those who had moved to new employers earned significantly less in their 
prenatal jobs than those who did not ($21,500 versus $15,000), had less access to family- 
friendly policies and were more job-dissatisfied.” Moreover, four out of ten women 
who returned to work elsewhere mentioned unhappiness with their prenatal jobs as a 
very important reason they quit; 27 percent mentioned an insensitive boss or supervisor 
as a very important reason as well. Schedule flexibility also proved very important. 
Eighty-five percent of these "changers" said their postnatal jobs fit their needs as new 
mothers better than their prenatal jobs. When asked how important a set of factors 
were in their decision to take their postnatal jobs, 47% said that the availability of part- 
time work was a very important reason and 60% said flexible scheduling was a very 
important reason. In fact, these changers reported more control over their work 
schedules postnatally than those who had remained with their prenatal employers. 


Postnata! Earnings 
What happens to women’s earnings after leave for childbirth? In the section 
above, we learned that some family-relevant policies and practices predicted a woman's 


™ These two groups of women did not differ significantly in the prenatal 
period in the nusber of hours they worked (both groups worked full-tise on 
average), in the shift they worked, in the proportion of professional or sanagerial 
occupations represented, in their education or their sarital status. However, those 
who resained with their esployers were significantly older, had been with their 

tal esployers longer and were sore likely to work for organizations with at 
east 500 esployees. 


*” Those who changed jobs were significantly less likely to have health 
insurance as a fringe benefit in their prenatal jobs (58% versus ); to have paid 
sick days (62% versus 86%); to have e h paid tise off for doctor visits (64% 
versus ); to have job-protected leave from any source (78% versus 91%); and to 
have sowe incowge fros disability or from their esaployers during their leaves (59% 
versus 70%). 
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return to her prenatal employer. Thus, it is possible that workplace policies and 
practices may indirectly influence postnatal earnings by affecting women’s decisions to 
remain with their prenatal employer. 

Among those who did not return to their prenatal employers were women who 
were unemployed at the reinterview. Obviously, those women experienced a serious 
reduction in earnings. But what about women who were employed at the postnatal 
reinterview? To learn more about postnatal earnings, we again compared those who 
were working for their preaatal employers and those working for new employers at the 
time of the postnatal interview. (The two groups did not differ in the amount of leave 
taken.) Both groups experienced a significant income reduction in the postnatal period. 
The average drop in earnings for those who returned to their employers was $2,057; the 
average drop in earnings for those who worked for a different employer was $3,473. 
This difference between the groups was not statistically significant (although it 
approaches significance). However, it is important to note that the percentage drop in 
income from prenatal earnings was substantially different: Those who returned to the 
same employer lost 9 percent of their prenatal earnings; those who were working for a 
new employer lost 20 percent of their prenatal earnings. 

This loss in earnings in both grours of women is associated with a significant 
reduction in hours worked postnatally. Those who remained with their employers had a 
4.6 hour reduction in hours worked on average; those with new employers had a 11 hour 
per week reduction in hours worked. Earlier we learned that those women who changed 
jobs mentioned a better work schedule as an important reason for leaving their prenatal 
employer. Thus, these young women who were dissatisfied with their prenatal jobs and 
whose earnings were lower to begin with, took substantial cuts in income in order to 
reduce their working hours and have a better fit between their needs as new mothers 


and their market work. 


Concluding Remarks 
In a previous report based on these data, those who had any one of five direct 
and indirect child care supports were more likely to return to their prenatal employers 


(NCJW Center for the Child, 1988). Here we took a closer look at specific policies and 
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examined labor force attachment and earnings as well. An overview of findings 
regarding labor force attachment and retention by prenatal employers is presented in 
Table 7. 

Women without job-protected leave from any source were, not surprisingly, less 
attached to the labor force and to their prenatal employers than those who had leave. 
Economic considerations also played a role. Women earning $12,000 annually or more 
were more likely to remain attached to the labor force and to their prenatal employers. 
Higher spouses’ earnings exerted a negative influence on labor force attachment, but was 
unrelated to whether or not women returned to their prenatal employers. Women were 
more likely to leave the labor force altogether if they could afford it; they were more 
likely to stay if they had to give up higher earnings themselves. 

But economic considerations were not the only factors women considered ia 
making their decisions. Those who had greater flexibility in when they started and 
ended work and those who were more job satisfied prenatally were more likely to return 
to their employers. But economic considerations sometimes gave way to family needs. 
Some respondents--particularly those with lower prenatal earnings, less family-friendly 
workplaces, and lower job satisfaction--took new jobs once their babies were born in 
order to reduce their hours and have a work schedule that better fit their needs as new 
mothers, even though their earnings dropped a precipitous 20 percent. Perhaps some of 
these women would have chosen to remain with their prenatal employers if they had 
greater flexibility in their schedules and if part-time work were available. 
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PRENATAL FAMILY-FRIENDLY POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
THAT PREDICT POSTNATAL ATTACHMENT TO 


WOMEN WERE MORE LIKELY TO REMAIN ATTACHED TO THE LABOR FORCE, IF: 


¢ 


¢ 


¢ 


¢ 


NOTE: Labor force attachment was defined as being in the labor force or stil] on leave 
intending to return. 


WOMEN WERE MORE LIKELY TO RETURN TO THEIR PRENATAL EMPLOYERS, IF: 


¢ 


¢- e¢ © &© @ 


TABLE 7 


THE LABOR FORCE AND TO EMPLOYERS 


They had health insurance as a benefit. 
Their health insurance was continued for at least part of their leave. 


They had job-protected leave from any source. 


They had health insurance as a benefit. 

They had paid sick days. 

They had enough paid time off for doctor visits. 

They had job-protected leave from any source. 

Their health insurance was continued for at least part of their leave. 


They had some income replacement during ai least part of their leave from 
disability plans or their employers. 


They had more flexibility in when they started and ended work. 
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Vil. THE WELL-BEING OF EMPLOYED MOTHERS OF INFANTS 


We now consider the impact of social support at work, flexible, time policies and 
practices, and direct child care benefits on the well-being of employed women with 
infants. We were particularly interested in those oucwmes associated with potential 
distress: job satisfaction, problems arranging child care, work to home interferenc:: and 
stress. 

Social support from supervisors and from co-workers both were assessed in the 
postnatal job. Two questions related to supervisors. When respondents who had 
returned to work postnataily were asked, "How understanding is your supervisor when 
you have personal or family business to take care of?” 70 percent indicated that their 
supervisors were very understanding. Supervisors were considered somewhat less 
helpful. When asked, "How much can your immediate supervisor be relied on to help 
when things get tough managing everything you have to do at home and at work?" only 
39 percent indicated they were very helpful. Co-workers were viewed as slightly less 
helpful than supervisors. Thirty-one percent of respondents indicated others at work 
were very helpful when asked how much other people at work could be relied on to help 
when things got tough. 

Schedule flexibility was assessed with two questions. Only 43 percent of these 
employed women who now had infants indicated it was easy “to take time off from work 
to meet family responsibilities without risking (their) job or losing pay.” The majority of 
the sample indicated that time off was difficult to take or not so easy. Similarly, only 30 
percent indicated they had a lot of “control over the scheduling of (their) work hours.” 
Half indicated no such control or just “a little.” 


Data Analysis Strategy 

The data analysis strategy parallels what is described in Part V (see above). As 
before, initial statistical controls were introduced for respondent characteristics, family 
structure, respondent income; infants’ age where appropriate; occupation; shift; hours 
worked; organizational size; and job tenure. However, the family-relevant policies and 
practices entered as predictors following these control variables differed. In these 
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analyses three sets of predictors were entered into the initial models as follows: flexible 
time policies and practices (two variables); supervisor support (two variables); co-worker 
work to home interference and/or problems arranging child care were sometimes 
included at last steps in the models. All those who were employed postnatally (n= 1087) 
were included in these analyses. Results of the reduced multivariate analyses are 
presented in Tables 18A to 22A of the Technical Appendix. 

Problem arose once again because the predictor variables were intercorrelated, 
both within sets and between sets of predictors. For example, having a supervisor who 
was understanding when family responsibilities needed to be taken care of was 
substantially related to how easy it was to take time off for family matters.” Having an 
understanding supervisor also was related to having a helpful supervisor. Subsequently, 
two strategies were pursued to help us understand the effects of these variables. First, 
order of entry of each predictor set was varied. For example, co-worker support was 
entered before supervisor support and before schedule flexibility. Second, 
supplementary secondary analyses were conducted, with a predictor entered by itself in a 
second step, after controlling for respondent characteristics and spouses’ income (see 
Part V). In these ways, we were better able to understand the relationships among 
predictors and between predictors and outcomes. 


Job Satisfaction in the Postnatal Job 

Six out of ten women who were employed postnatally reported being very satisfied 
with their jobs, “all in all." Work schedules were important predictors of job 
satisfaction. Women with infants reported more job satisfaction if they worked fewer 
hours, worked a day shift, had greater control over their schedules and reported greater 
ease in being able to take time off to meet family responsibilities without losing pay. 
Social support also was important; they were more job satisfied if they had supportive 
supervisors and co-workers. (The benefits of having helpful co-workers was apparent 


only when this variable was entered early in the model, prior to supervisor support.) 


® r= $2; p<.001 
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However, with schedule flexibility in the model, the effects of shift, hours worked, co- 
worker support and one supervisor variable (helping when things get tough) became 
statistically nonsignificant. This pattern suggests the centrality of flexible time policies 
and practices especially ease of taking time off for family matters. Finally, over and 
above schedule flexibility and social support, those reporting more work to home 
interference also were more job dissatisfied. These findings suggest a complex pattern of 
interrelationships that are discussed more fully below. 


Problems Arranging Child Care 

Almost half the respondents reported having some serious problems arranging 
child care”, indicating that this was a major problem for these employed mothers of 
infants. Direct child care benefits from employers were viewed as extremely desirable. 
When the women who were already back at work were asked about direct child care 
benefits to help them “balance work and amily responsibilities,” nine out of ten women 
said obtaining help in paying for childcare was “very” (81%) or somewhat helpful (8%); 
eight out of ten said that child care at or near work was “very” (72%) or "somewhat" 
(1.\%) helpful; and almost eight out of ten said help in finding child care was “very” 
(5755) or “somewhat” (21%) helpful. 

Interestingly, higher family income did not make arranging child care less 
problematic, but work schedule and social support at work did. Respondents reported 
less serious problems arranging child care if they worked a day shift, if it was easier to 
take time off for family matters and if their supervisors and co-workers were supportive. 
However, co-worker support and shift became nonsignificant when supervisor support 
was in the model and the effects of all social support variables disappeared with 
schedule flexibility in the model. Once again, schedule flexibility is central to these 
relationships. Over and above these variables, respondents also reported more serious 
problems arranging child care if they also had more work to home interference. 

It is surprising that direct child care benefits from employ~1s did not predict less 


** Consistent with other research, the primary arrangesent respondents reported 
——~y hy family day care, i.e. @ provider who takes care of a few children in her 
own e (32%). Relative care was the next sost frequent arrangement, used by one 
in four fapilies. Center-based care was used by 14% and parents theaselves took 
care of their infants in one out of ten fasilies. 
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serious problems arranging child care, given the perceived benefits of such child care 
supports. In a previous analysis of these data (NCJW Center for the Child, 1988), those 
with more “child care supports" reported fewer problems arranging child care. However, 
this previous analysis differs from the one presented here in two ways. First, the 
summary scale used previously separated direct child care benefits, whereas we used one 
overall question that combined employer help in paying for child care with help in 
finding child care. Second, the summary index used in previous analyses combined both 
direct child care supports and indirect supports such as schedule flexibility and 
supportive supervision without distinguishing among them. Instead, a simple count of all 
such policies was used. Here we considered these specific policies and practices 
separately and found supervisor support and, especially, ease in taking time off for 
family matters to be predictors of reduced problems arranging child care. However, 
direct child care benefits did not emerge in this analysis as a significant predictor. 

How do we reconcile the importance women with infants placed on direct child 
care benefits and the lack of positive findings? There are several possible answers to 
this question. First, very few employed women with infants both received and utilized 
any direct child care benefits: Few respondents back at work responded affirmatively to 
the question, Does your employer offer any assistance to employees with young children 
in either finding or paying for child care for the hours during which they work?” Even 
fewer (50%) indicated they utilized the assistance offered. (Most of those that did found 
it helpful.) These small numbers make it very difficult to detect effects of direct child 
care benefits through the statistical analyses used here. Second, the single question 
analyzed may have been too global. It is likely that different types of direct employer- 
provided child care benefits have different outcomes. For example, the fact that family 
income had no bearing on difficulty arranging child care in this sample suggests that 
some benefits, such as helping pay for child care, may have little direct bearing on a 
women's difficulty in arranging child care. The limited number of women with infants 
receiving different types of direct child care benefits made it impossible to analyze the 
specific effects of each type of benefit on the different outcomes. Such distinctions are 
probably important when trying to adequately assess the impact of employer child care 
benefits. 
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Work to Family Interference 

A significant one-third of employed women with infants reported that, over the 
last month, their jobs made it difficult to meet their family responsibilities." By far, the 
most common reason given was lack of time and/or fatigue. 

Work schedule once again proved prominent in work to family interference: Shift 
work, working more hours, having less control over one’s schedule and having more 
difficulty taking time off to meet family responsibilities all were associated with more 
work to family interference. Having a supportive supervisor” also reduced work to 
family interference. When supervisor suyport was added to the model, shift and 
schedule control became nonsignificant. 


Stress 

The degree to which respondents experienced stress was measured by an adapted 
six-item version of the Perceived Stress Scale (Cohen, Kamarck and Mermelstein, 1983). 
This internally consistent measure assesses the extent to which respondents find their 
lives unpredictable, uncontrolled, and overloaded. Respondent characteristics, spouses’ 
income, and family structure were not reliably related to reports of stress, as measured 
by these six questions. 

Schedule again was important. Working fewer hours, ease in taking time off, and 
schedule control were significantly related to reduced stress. Social support from 
supervisors and co-workers also reduced stress. Once again, when scheduling flexibility 
and control were in the model, the social support variables became nonsignificant. Over 
and above these workplace factors, respondents who experienced more work-family 
conflict, more serious difficulty arranging child care and less job satisfaction all reported 
greater stress. When these variables were in the model, schedule flexibility also became 
a nonsignificant predictor of stress. 


Concluding Remarks 
An overview of findings regarding the relationships among flexible time policies 


® Having a helpful supervisor was statistically significant (p S .05) in the supplemental secondary analyses 
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and practices, social support at work and postnatal well-being is presented in Table 8. 
This overview does not represent the complexity of these results because the predictors 
themselves were related to each other in complex patterns and the paths to outcomes 
were often indirect. 

In Figure 1 we present a schematic representation of our understanding of these 
relationships. The hours a woman worked and her shift are included because they 
repeatedly emerged in the analyses. As we indicate in Figure 1, flexible time policies 
and practices are central to the proposed conceptual framework. Schedule flexibility 
mediates the relationship between social support at work and well-being. Supportive 
supervision and help from co-workers predict schedule flexibility, as measured by ease in 
taking time off for family matters.» More than the broad construct of control over 
one’s schedule, it was such time off for family matters that emerged repeatedly in the 
analyses. Most likely, supervisors whom respondents described as "understanding" were 
those who allowed them to take time off when needed. Co-workers also facilitated time 
off through the help they were able to give. 

Initially, we expected that supervisor support would be more important for these 
employed women with infants. The analyses supported this hypothesis and the 
importance of supervisors is reflected in Figure 1. Not only were they important for 
having schedule flexibility, but understanding and helpful supervisors increase job 
satisfaction and reduce work to home interference. In this sample, shift workers 
reported less supportive supervision. Why this should be the case is not clear, although 
anecdotal evidence indicates there might be less supervision on nonday shifts 
(Piotrkowski, 1979). Here we propose that the relationship between lack of schedule 
flexibility and shift work is mediated by supervisor support. 

The conceptualization presented in Figure 1 suggests that the lack of family- 
friendly policies creates stress through its impact on job satisfaction, work to home 


interference and problems arranging child care. 


* Twenty-eight percent of the vanance in ease in taking tume off was accounted for by understanding supervisors and 
help from co-workers, with shift, hours worked, respondent charactenstics, family structure and spouses’ income Statistically 
controlied. 


$7 


The fact that direct child care benefits from employers are not included in Figure 
1 does not mean they are unimportant. On the contrary, respondents indicated that such 
benefits would be very valuable. Direct child care benefits are not represented only 
because the findings do not indicate their appropriate place in this conceptual 
framework. Most likely, some kind of benefits--such as care at or near work would 
reduce problems arranging child care. More research is needed on the specific benefits 
of different kinds of direct child care supports for families with infants. Independent of 
these factors, employed women with infants who worked more hours also reported more 
stress. Along with other research, this suggests that part-time work would be helpful for 
employed mothers of infants. 
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TABLE 8 


OVERVIEW OF SIGNIFICANT RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN SCHEDULE FLEXIBILITY, SOCIAL SUPPORT AND 
POSTNATAL WELL-BEING 


EMPLOYED MOTHERS OF INFANTS WERE MORE JOB-SATISFIED IF: 
4 It was easier to take time off for family responsibilities. 

They reported more control over their schedules. 

Their supervisors were more understanding and helpful. 

Co-workers were more helpful. 


¢ © © @ 


They reported no work to home interference. 


EMPLOYED MOTHERS OF INFANTS REPORTED LESS SERIOUS PROBLEMS 
ARRANGING CHILD CARE IF: 


¢ It was easier to take time off for family responsibilities. 
o Their supervisors were more understanding and helpful. 
¢ Co-workers were more helpful. 


EMPLOYED MOTHERS OF INFANTS REPORTED THAT THEIR JOBS DID NOT 
MAKE IT DIFFICULT TO MEET THEIR FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES IF: 


¢ It was easier to take time off for family responsibilities. 
They reported more control over their schedules. 
+ Their supervisors were more understanding and helpful. 
¢ They reported less difficulty arranging child care. 
EMPLOYED MOTHERS OF INFANTS REPORTED LESS STRESS IF: 
¢ It was easier to take time off jor family responsibilities. 
They reported more control over their schedules. 
Their supervisors were more helpful and understanding. 
Co-workers were more helpful. 
They reported less work to home interference 


They reported less difficulty arranging child care. 


¢- © © © &@ 


They reported more job satisfaction. 
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BLANK 


Proposed Relationships among Social Support, Work Schedule and 
Well-Being for Employed Mothers of Infants 


VIII. CONCLUSIONS 


Mothers with children under one year of age have become an increasingly 
significant subgroup of all women workers, posing new dilemmas for families as they try 
to integrate their work and family lives. Moreover, women represent a large proportion 
of new entrants into the workforce during this decade, with many of them being of 
childbearing age. As a result, many employers are examining how they can take into 
account the family needs of their employees in order to attract and retain skilled workers 
and keep them productive. 

This secondary analysis of data collected in the Mothers in the Workplace study, 
focuses on family-relevant workplace policies and practices that may influence the labor 
force participation and workplace experience of childbearing women. Of particular 
interest were leave policies and related benefits; flexible time policies and practices; 
social support from supervisors; and direct child care benefits provided by employers. 
The analyses are based on 2,375 women who held wage and salary jobs during their 
pregnancies and 1,761 of these women who were reinterviewed following childbirth. This 
was a relatively affluent, educated, predominantly white sample of employed women, 
with those in blue collar and service jobs underrepresented, and findings must be 
generalized with caution. Nonetheless, the findings are useful in helping us understand 
the workplace experience of childbearing women. 

Family-friendly policies are not uniformly distributed and barriers were identified 
that limited respondents’ access to them. Working in a low-wage job, working part-time, 
working for a smaller organization, working a nonday shift, working in a nonprofessional 
or nonmanagerial job and having a shorter length of service all were independent 
Larriers to family-friendly policies and practices. Once a woman found herself in one of 
these disadvantaged categories, she was multiply disadvantaged with respect to many 
policies examined. Moreover, these barriers were cumulative. The more barriers 
pregnant employees faced, the less access they had to family-friendly policies. Women 
who faced more barriers also tended to lack alternative resources that would allow them 
to compensate for benefits they lacked. It is important to recall that this is a select 


sample, and that a more representative sample of pregnant employed women would 
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include larger proportions of part-time workers, low-wage earners, and so forth, who are 
at increased risk for facing special barriers to family-friendly policies. Therefore, it is 
likely that the findings reported here underestimate the magnitude of the problem 
childbearing women face. 

Shift work is often overlooked in the study of family-relevant policies. In this 
study, it emerged as an important variable. Those who worked a nonstandard shift, i.e. 
during the evening and/or at night, faced special barriers to family-friendly workplace 
policies and practices. For example, shift workers were less likely to have job-protected 
leave from any source and wage replacement during leave. They also were less likely to 
have health insurance, paid sick leave, and enough paid time for physician visits during 
pregnancy. Why shift workers were disadvantaged with respect to family-friendly policies 
was not evident from these data, as education, occupation, length of service and many 
other factors were statistically controlled in the analyses. In this sample, shift workers 
were concentrated in the health services and trade industries (not manufacturing as 
might be expected) and it may be that shift work is concentrated in industries with less 
adequate policies. Further research into these issues would be extremely useful. 

Shift work also was related to increased work to home interference and to more 
serious problems arranging child care. But these effects of shift appeared to be 
mediated by schedule flexibility and by having supervisors who were understanding of the 
special needs of employed mothers with babies. More research on the impact of shift 
work on employed childbearing women would be extremely useful, with distinctions 
made between different types of shifts, including rotating shift schedules. Moreover, the 
role flexible schedules and supportive supervisors have in mitigating the ‘egative effects 
of shift work on the families of employed women with infants would be extremely helpful 
for identifying some “best practices.” 

A consistent theme throughout the analyses was the importance of flexible 
scheduling for childbearing women. Flexible schedules were related to a host of positive 
outcomes for employers and for respondents, both prenatally and postnatally. Women 
with greater flexibility in starting and ending work worked longer into pregnancy, 
planned to return to work sooner following childbirth, worked less often while ill, were 


more job satisfied and vere more likely to return to their prenatal employers. Thus, 
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employers benefited through increased productivity and reduced hiring and retraining 
costs. Some respondents who left their prenatal employers appeared willing to forgo 
income for part-time work and greater schedule flexibility. 

Postnatally, schedule flexibility was related to increased job satisfaction, reduced 
work to home interference, less difficulty arranging child care and, indirectly, reduced 
stress. Thus, schedule flexibility, particularly ease in taking time off for family matters 
without losing pay, was also related to greater well-being among employed mothers of 
infants. Although the study did not distinguish them, the fiexibility respondents 
described most likely reflected informal practice and formal policies. Flexible time 
policies are a relatively low-cost option for employers, as smaller companies were not 
less likely to offer flexibility than larger ones. 

Supervisors were important determinants of schedule flexibility. Those with 
supervisors who were more understanding of family needs also reported greater schedule 
flexibility. Creating a family-friendly atmosphere that encourages supervisors to be 
more understanding of the scheduling needs of their childbearing employees may reap 
benefits for both employers and employees. The findings also indicate the importance of 
research that considers not only formal flexitime plans, but also the degree of flexibility 
offered and informal practices. The systematic study of natural variations in flexible 
time policies and practices would be extremely useful for helping employed women with 
infants combine their work and family roles with less stress. Such information could be 
used to help provide training for first-line supervisors and for managers. 

Even in this select sample, only about one-third of pregnant women reported 
having at least 12 weeks of job-protected leave from any source at all that could be used 
for maternity. Leave tended to be a patciwork of disability, sick leave, personal days, 
vacation and so forth. Moreover, an estimated 63 percent had less than 12 weeks of 
leave and more than one in ten had no job-protected leave at all from any source. Not 
surprising!y, of those women who had returned to work by the time of the interview, 
almost half said they did not have enough time with their babies. Thus, benefits of the 
new federal parental leave legislation that ensures 12 weeks of job-protected leave for 
many women cannot be overestimated. 


The findings indicate that mandated federal family leave can have benefits for 
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employers as well. Pregnant respondents wih job-protected leave worked longer into 
pregnancy and were more job satisfied {with leave of 12 weeks or more). Moreover, 
employers were likely to retain pregnant employees if they had provided job-protected 
leave. Employers thereby gain in productivity and reduced turnover. 

We should recall, however, that not all childbearing women will be covered by the 
working for small employers. These groups were identified in these analyses as being 
disadvantaged with respect to leave policies, health benefits and any income during 
leave. Moreover, relatively new hires are excluded from the legislation. Yet, millions of 
women will be entering the labor force between 1990 and 2005 and many of them will be 
in their childbearing years. As this report indicates, as new hires they will face special 
barriers to family-friendly policies; the new federal family leave legislation may not 
provide immediate help if they become pregnant. Thus, some will continue to have no 
job-protected leave or will have fewer than 12 weeks of leave. 

Another consistent finding was the importance of health benefits. Adequate 
health care is vital for healthy babies; because health insurance is very costly, it is a very 
desirable fringe benefit. The study indicates that providing health benefits, especially 
paid time off for doctor visits for pregnant employees, also may be beneficial for 
employers. Employees with health benefits worked later into pregnancy, planned to 
return sooner, were more job satisfied, and reported that they spent extra unpaid time 
on work. In other words, health-related benefits may be related to increased 
productivity. Moreover, employers who provided such health benefits and health 
insurance that continued at least in part during leave were more likely to retain their 
employees following deliveiy. 

The new family leave legislation is a historic step forward in ensuring the 
continuation of health insurance during leave. Yet even in this select sample, almost 
three in ten women did not have health insurance as a benefit to begin with, and some 
women were less likely to have health benefits than others. They included low-wage 
workers, those working for smaller companies, part-time workers, shift workers, 
nonprofessional and nonmanagerial employees and relatively new hires. Nonmarried 


respondents were significantly less likely than married women to have health insurance 
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as a workplace benefit, or to be covered through other sources. Thus, some childbearing 
women who already face many barriers to family-friendly policies will remain 
disadvantaged with respect to health insurance. Research that determines how these 
employed women and their infants fare is important for the further development of 
policy. 
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APPENDIX II 


MOTHERS IN THE WORKPLACE 


STAGE 2 INTERVIEW 
(PRENATAL) 


We are interviewing working women as part of a nationwide study called 
Mothers in the Workplace. The study is being conducted under the super- 
vision of the NCJW Center for the Child -- a research center located in 
New York City. 


The purpose of the study is to learn how working mothers balance the 
demands of having and raising children with the demands of their jobs. | 
will be asking a wide range of questions about your job, your pregnancy, 
your home situation, and your future plans for work. If any question 
makcs you feel uncomfortable, you should feel free not to answer it. 


We hope to interview each participant in the study twice — the first time, 
late in pregnancy; the second time, four months after delivery. Both 
interviews will take 20 - 30 minutes to complete. The second interview 
will be done by telephone at a time convenient to you. Your answers 
will be kept in complete confidence, and your name will not be attached 
to the questionnaire. 


NCJW CENTER FOR THE CHILD 
15 East 26th Street 
New York, NY 10010 


3 


TEAR OFF AFTER COMPLETING INTERVIEW & FILL IN INFORMATION. 


RESPONDENT LOCATOR SHEET 


As I mentioned earlier, we would like to interview you again by telephone four months 


after your is born. To do that I'll need to take down your name, address, and 
telephone {The addres: is needed in case respondent cannot be reached by phone. } 
This information will not be attached to the questionnaire. 

RESPONDENT'S NAME: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 


In case we can’t reach you there in four months, can you give me the name of a person who 
would know how to get in touch with you? 


CONTACTS NAME: 
ADDRESS: 


TELEPHONE: 
ls there anvone else we could call to reach you? 


CONTACTS NAME: 
TELEPHONE. 


IN TERVIEWER’S NAME: 


IDée. 


Expected date of delivery: / / + émonths « 


INSTRUCTIONS TO INTERVIEWERS 


A. Do NOT interview someone unless you know that she has had a job at some time since 
becoming pregnant! 
B. You should begin the interview by telling the respondent what the study is all about. The 


cover page of this interview schedule provides a bref descnpnon of the project that you can talk 
from if you wish. The back side of the cover page provides space to record informanon neces- 


sary to nae penne pond sok g mente telephone interviews. After completing the interview. 
that be from rest of the interview schedule in the presence of the 
pendent as evidence that we have taken steps to preserve her anonymity. Do NOT ask for 
locator information unl you have completed the interview! 


C. Instrucnons to you appear throughout the interview schedule, always printed in ualics or 
boldface and usually set off by {brackets }} Do NOT read these aloud! Wher asking questions 
about a job at which the respondent is no longer working, it will be necessary to rephrase ques- 
nons in the past tense. Past iense phrasings appear in (parentheses) wiierever appropnaic. 
However, learning to switch smoothly from present to past tense requires pracnce. 


D. If the respondent has trouble answering a quesnon, explain i in your own words. If you 
have trouble fitting the respondent's answer into the response Categones provuied, read the 
Categones aloud and encourage her to select the one that fits best. Assure ihet you should 
only check one response category for each question unless you are told otherwise. 


E. When you.come to a question that has already been addressed in the course of previous 
conversanon, answer ut yourself without reading ut aloud if you are confident that you know the 
answer. If you have any doubts, say something like, “] know we talked about this earlier, but 
I'd like to make sure I've got u mght.” Then, ask the question (perhaps, paraphrased) io con- 


firm your memory. 


F. Jf certaw structured quesnons and answers just don't fit the situanon of the woman vou 
are intermewing and you cannot figure out how to make them work, skap to quesnons that do 
work. If nothing seems appropnate, STOP the formal interview, telling the respondent that the 
quesnons/answers you have on paper just don't fit her situation. If she us walling, just talk for a 
while, then wnte up her story as an unusual case study. 


G. Since the interview ts fairly structured, you may want to take a minute or two 10 chat with 
the respondent after explaining the nature of the study and before launching into :4e quesnons 
You be the judge as to whether u is necessary for rapport building and whether you have 
enough tme. 


H. Quesnon 2 on page J is by far the most complicated for vou the interviewer. It 1s also ex- 
tremely important that you get ut nght, for different women must be asked somewhat differen: 
quesnons depending upon the kind of job or jobs they have or had since becoming pregnant. 


The first step ts to determine whether the respondent has had more than one job since be- 
coming pregnant. If (as will usually be the case) she has had only one job, you need onty get 
enough informanon to classify that job into one of three categones, then pick up the interniew 
on the page indicated. Questions on pages .2 through 4 should be asked of women who are or 
have been “empioved by someone else for a wage or salary.” Questions on pages “ and 6 
Should be asked of women who are “self-employed” or “employed in a family busines; without 
receiving a regular wage and without shanng ownership.” 


If the respondent has had more than one job, you must select Qne job -- the “most 
important” job -- to ask her about in detail To select the appropnate job. follow the questions 
and instrucnons beginning at 2a. Other jobs are considered later in open-ended questions. 


“ “- 


Each job mennoned must be classified i three categones: ment by 
someone ise fora regula wae oF sala, efemplowmentor employment i a fam busine 
a or salary. It is make 


EMPLOYMENT BY SOMEONE ELSE FOR A REGULAR WAGE OR 
SALARY: Most workers fall into this category, and it will usually be obvious. 
For example, the will say, “I work for w X as an assistant 
director of ” But if you have any doubts, ASK! Sometimes persons 
who work for a company on a freelance, consulting, or contractual basis (and 
are, . “self-emploved”) will to be regular employees of the com- 
panv. If you have doubts, Jou taille atk the Hilewien quistiont t make 
certain: “Do you receive a regular paycheck from that company/ organization? 
Is federal tax and social secunty (or FICA) withheld (deducted)?” If the 
respondent answers “Yes” to these questions, the job falls into this category. 


SELF-EMPLOYMENT: Self-employmen: is becoming increasingly common 
women workers. Self-employment ranges from owning a business that 
emplovs other people to ing out of one’s home as a consultant or freelancer. 
The “clients” of the self-employed are NOT their employers. If a@ person, or- 
ganizanon, or company for whom the respondent says she “works” does not 
from payments they make to her, she should NOT 
be ther employee. he self-employed woman does the same sort of 
work (copy wnting, training, cleaning, or accounting) da several clients, this 
Should be considered a SINGLE JOB OR LINE OF WORK, even though the 
respondent may think of her work for each client as a separate job. 


EMPLOYMENT IN A FAMILY BUSINESS WITHOUT OWNERSHIP OR 
WAGE: Traditionally, many women have worked in their husband's or family's 
business. Often, they are not or do not view themselves as “owners” of the busi- 
ness, $0 thev do not qualify as “self-emploved.” Many do not receive a regular 
(or anv) wage or salary, so they do not qualify as “emploved by someone else for 
@ regular wage or salary.” Yet, they make significant contmbutions to the produc- 
aviry of the family business and to family income. It ts unlikely that women 
whose parncipanon in a family business ts slight and irregular will idennfy them- 
selves as having had a “job” since becoming pregnant. Those who do idennfy 
themselves as yobholders should be internewed, once you have classified them 


appropnately. 


. The nature of this study necessitates a fairly structured a ch to interviewing. Con- 
sequenth, respondents may somenmes feel that they are being forced into unnatural categones 
Or that on are prevented telling the full story. It ts unporiant thut they know that you are 
aware of the lumuanons of this interview format. Therefore, before beginning the interiew, you 
might want to say something like: “This interview will be fairly structured. It's not the ideal 
way to learn about your individual situation, but it’s the only way we can obtain usable 1n- 
formation from thou nds of working women around the country. Let me know when the 
questions Or answer: «n't really fit your situation, but also, please try to answer as best 
you can so that the information you give me can be included in the national study.” 


1. Is this your first child? 
2) Yes 


ID# 


___1) No— la. How many do you have? (Enter #: } 


2. Have you held more than one job since you became pregnant? 


— Yes — No 


{Say: } Would you tell me about that job? 


Probe for enough information to classify job i the three listed below. 
fae, dak Eadie etaey Ol Allow he ectampemictaaenes? 


___1) EMPLOYED BY SOMEONE ELSE FOR SALARY OR WAGE «{GO TO PAGE 2} 


{GO TO PAGE 5} 


2) SELF-EMPLOYED 


— EMPLOYED IN FAMILY BUSINESS, NO WAGE/OWNERSHIP &{GO TO PAGE 5} 


2a. Are you currently employed -- that is, working at a job or on maternity leave? 


2) Yes 


{Sav: } Would you tell me about any jobs that 
you currently have or are on leave from? 


{Describe each job on one line. Probe for 
enough informanon about each to classify 
into one of the three listed. Check 


the appropriate type. follow the 
instrucnons at bottom « “this page. } 


JOB 1: 
ani EMPLOYED BY SOMEONE ELSE FOR WAGE 


2) SELF-EMPLOYED 
3) EMPLOYED IN FAMILY BUSINESS, NO WAGE 


JOB 2: 


___1) EMPLOYED BY SOMEONE ELSE FOR WAGE 
>) SELF-EMPLOYED 
—_3) EMPLOYED IN FAMILY BUSINESS, NO WAGE 


JOB 3: 


__1) EMPLOYED BY SOMEONE ELSE FOR WAGE 
3) SELF-EMPLOYED 
—_ 3) EMPLOYED IN FAMILY BUSINESS, NO WAGE 


INSTRUCTIONS: 


—1) No 


{Say: } Would you tell me about vour most 
recent job or jobs? 


{Describe each job on one line. Probe for 
information about each to classify 
into one of the three types listed. Check 
the appropnate type. Then, follow the 
imstructions at 1 -e bottom of this page. ; 


JOB 1: 
___}) EMPLOYED BY SOMEONE ELSE FOR WAGE 


__3) SELF-EMPLOYED 
3) EMPLOYED IN FAMILY BUSINESS. NO WAGE 


JOB 2: 


__}) EMPLOYED BY SOMEONE ELSE FOR WAGE 
___3) SELF-EMPLOYED 
) EMPLOYED IN FAMILY BUSINESS. NO WAGE 


— 


JOB 3: 


__1) EMPLOYED BY SOMEONE ELSE FOR WAGE 
>) SELF-EMPLOYED 
3) EMPLOYED IN FAMILY BUSINESS. NO WAGE 


I” ONLY ONE JOB WAS LISTED ABOVT. ASK ABOUT THAT JOB. IF MORE THAN ONE JOB WAS LISTED, SAY: 
I can only take down detailed information about one job. Of the jobs you described, which has been 
mast important to you? ....... THEN ASK. ABOUT ONLY THAT JOB. 


{GO TO PAGE 2} 


IF EMPLOYED BY SOMEONE ELSE FOR WAGE OR SALARY 


IF SELF-EMPLOYED QR EMPLOYED IN FAMILY BUSINESS WITHOUT WAGE ——@— { GO TO PAGE 5} 


a 


3. Let me be sure I understand. You said that you . . . 
ae or do or ? What is your position called and 
what do you do on the job?" fe a full description below. } 


4. en ee ran ee ay 


: 5. Does a union [or other collective bargaining group] represent workers in your position? 
” : Yes No 
oma) —)) 
6. Are you still working at that job? 
___2) Yes —_.1) No 


| 6a. When did you stop? {Enter month in pregnancy: } 
6b. Are you on temporary maternity leave from that job? 
ge 

6c. Did leaving that job have anything to do with being pregnant? 

2) Yes —__.j) No—. 
——m {GO TO PAGE 7} 
6d. Did you quit or were you discharged? 
1) Quit 2) Discharged 


6e. What about you, caused your em r 
ictyoupo (check ony axmer) 
___.1) Unable to perform job 


2) Missed too much work because of illness 
3) Work considered too strenuous/dangerous 
4) Pregnancy “inappropriate” for job 

5) Other: 


6 How had you worked there? 
» Unde 


rl year 
g) 1 or more years (Enter #: } 


— {GO TO PAGE 7} 


7. How importart was cach of the following factors in your decision to stop working - 
very important, somewhat important, or not important at all? {Answer all. } 


é. 7a. ye my discomfon _})Not __3,Some ___ 3) Very 
dD. 7b. A from your doctor to stop work _.})Not = ___3)Some ___4) Very 
c. 7c. Pressure from your husband or family __.}) Not __3,Some ___ 3) Very 
G. 7d. Concerns about harming the baby __1)Not __3,Some ___3) Very 
e. 7e. Pressures from supervisor or co-workers _1)Not __3)Some ___3) Very 


8. How long have (had) you worked there? 
o) Under 1 year g) 1 or more years (Enter #: } 


- 


~@m neva am - 
. & 7 >. >. > 


14. 


10. 


11. 


15. 


16. 


All in all, how satisfied would you say you are (were) with this job -- very satisfied, somewhat 
satisfied, or not satisfied at all? 
3) Very satisfied ___», Somewhat satisfied ___,) Not satisfied at all 


x, glee ahem 
) 


—2) *S oil 
How difficult is (was) it for you to 0 See ee Pa ent ans (ended wax — 
impossible, very difficult, somewhat difficult, or not difficult at all? 


,) Impossible 3) Very difficult ___5, Somewhat ___, Not at all difficult 


Where do (did) you mainly work? 
_.})*40ome = ___; Another place ___, Many locations 


Going to work and doing the same job you always did can be difficult during pregnancy. How 
difficult is (was) it for you -- very difficult, somewhat difficult, or not d.fficult at all? 
___1) Not difficult at all |__ 5) Somewhat ___) Very difficult 
13a. How understanding and helpful is (was) your emplover -- 
very, somewhat. or not at all? 
__3) Very __>) Somewhat ___,) Not at ail 


How many hours do (did) you usually work per week in this job?) = {Enter # hours: 


Have vou often spent time doing things related to your job outside regular work hours. excluding 
paid overtime? 
—1) No <2) YES 


Have vou made (Did you make) any changes in your work routine because of vour pregnancy = like 
a fewer hours, traveling less, avoiding strenuous work, etc.” 
1) NO >) Yes (Check all that apply, 16a-f. } 


16a.___}) Fewer hours 

16b.__ Change in shift 

16c.__ \ ork (Some/more) at home 
16d.__;) Travel less 

16¢.__ 1) Less strenuous work 


16f.__,) Other (Desenbe: 


16g. Has this reduced (Did this reduce; your income -- a lot, some, or not at all” 
__3Alot __5,Some __,) Notatall 


16h. Has this reduced (Did this reduce) your fringe benefits” 
2) Yes __.}) No 


| (Change of topic. say: } Now I'm going to ask a few questions about fringe benefits 


17. Do (Did) vou receive paid sick days? 


IS. 


1) No >) Yes 


Have vou been (Werc you) able to take off as much time as you needed from work for doctor s Visits 
and illness without losing pay? 
—1) No —2) te 


H 


or. 


~ 6 
>. > 


ance 
*_ * * 


=. . ° ~ 
. 


19. Do (Did) you receive health insurance as a fringe benefit of that job? 
Yes No 
19a. Do (Did) you have coverage from another source? 
2) Yes 1) No 


20. Does (did) your employer offer maternity leave — that is, time off from work to have a baby with a 


guarantee of the same job or a comparabie job upon returning to work? 


20a. In the case of a normal pregnancy and delivery, how many weeks of 
maternity leave are (were) allowed? one answer permitted. 
{Enter # weeks: ony } 
{Or} __»As time as doctor says 
___2) Until called back 
___.3) AS much time as wanted 
20b. Is (was) this something that each woman has (had) to work out with the 
Oe eee eee 
_* __2 Individual arrangement 


20c. Can (could) a woman on maternity leave expect to receive some income 
either from the employer or from a temporary disability insurance plan? 
—2 Ye __}3)No 

20d. In inion, how adequate is (was) the maternity leave offered -- 
nsdon mate, okay, good, or excellent? nd 
1) Imadequate ___5, Okay __ Good ___4) Excellent 


-1. Does (Did) your employer offer any assistance to employees with young children in either finding or 


payin teter te uring which they work? 
—_1) ¥0 aug) *% 


Which of the following kinds of assistance are (were) provided? 
{Read list and check ail that apply. } 


21a. ___}) Provision of child care at or near work 
21b. Full or partial payment by emplover of child care costs 


2lc. __) Help tn finding child care 
21d. _,, Wage or —— plan enabling payment for child care with 
pre-t lars 
2le. __) Discornts at selected child care centers 
21f. __ 3) Other /Describe:_ ) 
«—@-1GO TO PAGE 7} 


[4] 


~~ FMinw = FD + 
owes Se 


—}) ‘¥° 


—_.1) No 


SELF EMPLOYED OR EMPLOYED IN FAMILY BUSINESS WITHOUT WAGE/OWNERSHIP 
22. Let me make sure that I understand. You said that you ... 


{Describe 5 job based upon what you know. Probe for more specific py teen 
Siicaus dbees doer at What would you say your occupation 1s?” Write a full descnpnon 


POSITION/OCCUPATION: 


NATURE OF BUSINESS: 


23. Are any other persons employed in this business? 


—2z *6 
23a. Howmany? /Enter #: } 


24. Are you still working at this job? 


2) Yes 


24a. How long have you worked at this job? 
o) Under 1 year __.#) | or more years (Enter # of years: } 


24b. All in all, how satisfied are you with this job: very satisfied, somewhat 
satisfied, or not satisfied at all? 
3) Very 2) Somewhat ___}) Not at all 


24c. Say Sn pas Wee: Co yeu ay Sem at this job? 
{Enter # of hours: } 


24d. How flexible are your work hours — very, somewt vt, or not at all? 
3) Very 2) Somewhat ___;) Not ai ali 


24e. Where do you mainly work: at home, another place, or many locations” 
—.}) Home ___3) Another place ___ 4) Many locations 


24f. Are you covered by health insurance? 


24g. Have you made any changes in your work routine because of your precnanc = 
like working fewer hours, traveling less, avoiding more strenuous work, etc 
1) No|__ 2) Yes {Check all that apply, 24h-L } 


24h._) Work fewer hours 
24i.__, Work at home more 
+ {) Travel ‘ess 

__.}) L@Ss sirenuous work 


24m. Have these changes reduced family income a lot, some, or not 
at all? 
3) Alot 3) Some ___}) Notat all 


we {GO TO PAGE 7} 


| *S When did you SCN? {Enter month in pregnancy: ____} 


re 
i 


é. 
dD. 
C. 
G. 
e. 


é. 
Dd. 
Cc. 
Cc. 


26. 


31. 


32. 


How long did you work at that job? 
9) Under 1 year ¢) One or more years {Enter # of years: } 


. All in all, how satisfied were you with that job — very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, or not 


satisfied at all? 
3) Very ___>) Somewhat 1) Not at all 


How many hours did you usually work per week at that job? {Enter # of hours: } 


. How flexible were your work hours -- very flexible, somewhat, or not at all? 


3) Very __>)Somewhat ___,) Not at all 


Where did you mainly work then: at home, another place, or many locations? 
__1) Home __ =>) Another place 3) Many tocations 


Before you stopped, had you made any changes in your work routine because of your 
pregnancy, like working fewer hours, traveling less, or avoiding strenuous work? 


__1) No ___2) Yes {Check all that apply, 31a-e. } 


31a.__) Work fewer hours 
31b.__}) Work at home more 
31¢.__) Travel less 


31d.__) Less strenuous work 
31e.__1) Other {Describe: 


3) Alot __>5)Some ___}) Not at all 


How important was each of the following factors in your decision to stop work when 
you did — very important, somewhat important, or not important? {/Ans-ver ail } 


31f. Had these changes reduced family income a lot, some, or not at all? 


32b. Advice from your doctor to stop work __})Not __3)Some __ 4) Very 
32c. Pressure from your husband or family —__})Not = __3)Some __ 3) Very 
32d. Concerns about harming the baby 1) Not ___3) Some 3) Very 


. Are you covered bv health insurance? 


= {GO TO PAGE 7} 


ASK ONLY IF RESPONDENT HAS HAD MORE THAN ONE JOB SINCE BECOMING PREGNANT. 
{...that is, if she answered “Yes” to question 2 on page I. } 

34. Because I was only able to ask about one job, I may have missed something important. Could you 
tell me a bit more about the other jobs you've had since becoming pregnant? 


{Probe for work problems & resolutions related to pregnancy: “Did you change jobs because of your 
pregnancy? What was the problem? How did you handle that? Etc.” Jot down what the respondent 


Says in the space provided below. } 


— {GOTO PAGE 8} 


35. How many years have you been working for pay since you left school? 
{Enter # of years: } 


36. ASK ONLY IF RESPONDENT ALREADY HAS CHILDREN; OTHERWISE, GO TO Q37: Did you 
have a qo before your first child was born? 
1) N° 


2) Yes 
36a. How old was your first child when you went back to work? 
1) Younger than 6 months 
2) 6 months to 1 
3) Older than 1 year 


Nae of topic, say: } Now, I'd like to ask you some questions about your attitudes toward work and 
y. 


37. If by some chance you were to get enough money to live comfortably without working, do you think 
you would work anyway? 


—" No ___2) Yes 

38. Do you think that a working mother can have just as good a relationship with her children as a 
mother who does not werk? 
1) No __2) Yes 

39. How important would you say work is in making you feel good about yourself -- very important, 


somewhat important, or not important at all? 
3) Very important 2) Somewhat important ____,) Not important at all 


40. Do you think that it’s okay for a working mother to get as involved in her job as a working father? 
1) No > Yes 
41. If you could have your way, what would you prefer to do during the first few years of your child's life 


= combine work and family or not to work at all? 
2) Combine work and family __1) Not work at all 


42 As of now, do you expect to go back to work after the baby is born? 
aunt} No 2) Yes —3) Unsure 


42a. When do you think you might return to work? 
1) [n less than 6 months after delivery 
—2) Six months to a year 
___3) More than a year 


{Change of topic, say: } Now I'd like to talk with you about your pregnancy. 


43. What is your expected date of delivery? 
{Enter month day year } 


44. In what month of your pregnancy did you go fcr your first prenatal care visit? 
{Enter month of pregnancy: 


45. How many prenatal care visits have you made since then? 
{Enter number of visits: } 


46. Do you worry a lot, some, or not at all about how you'll pay the medical bills for you and the 
baby 


47. om “He pregnancy have you had any health problems that required medical treatment? 
___1) No 2) Yes 


47a. Did this interfere with your work? 
___.1) No 2) Yes 


47>. What happened as a result -- did you continue working 
anyway or stop? {Check only one. } 
__-1) Continued to work anyway 
___2 Resigned from job 
___3) Discharged from job 
Went on leave from job 
___s5) Took temporary sick leave and returned to job 


48. During pregnancy everyone is likely to have days when they are just not feeling well, even if thev do 
not have more serious problems. How many days of work have you missed because you did not fcc! 
well enough to go to work? 


{Enter # of days: } 


49. Since becoming pregnant, how often have you gone to work in spite of feeling ill -- very often, often. 
not so often, or hardly ever? 
4) Very often ___) Often 2) Notsooften ___) Hardly ever 


{Change of topic, say: } Now I'd like to ask a few questions about yourself and your family when you were 
growing up. 


50. Did your mother have a regular job when you were penny up? 
—1) No __2 Yes 


50a. Was she involved in community activities or | 50c. Did she mainly work full-time or part-time? 


a. other unpaid work that took large amounts 1 Part-time ___>) Full-time 
of time away from the family? " 
b. —_ No —2) Yes 50d. What kind of work did she do? 
{Descnibe: } 
“ 50e. How satisfied do vou think your mother 
4. 50b. Given the choice do you think she would was with her work - very satisfied. 
have preferred working at a regular job? somewhat satisfied. Or not satisfied 
e. —1)NO __3) Yes __ 3) Unsure at all? 
__3) Very __} Not at all 
___2) Somewhat __s) Unsure 
50f. Given the choice do you think she would 
- have preferred to work more than she did, 
about the same, less, or not at all? 
__4) More __}) Notat all 
anni Same 
a’ Less anf) Unsure 


50g. How did you feel about her being a 
working mother -- did you like it or dislike 
it? 

9. 3) Liked ___) Indifferent __}) Disliked 


51. What was the highest level your mother completed in school? {Check only one. } 
#) Grade school {If known, circle highest grade completed: 1 2345678 } 
#) High school {If known, circle highest grade completed: 9 10 11 12 } 
____13) Some college or 2-year college 
___14) Four-year college graduate 
___15) Graduate/Professional School 


52. What was the highest level your father completed in school? {Check only one. } 
Grade school {If known, circle highest grade completed: 1 2345678 } 
—#) a. eat be 
#) High school {If known, circle highest grade completed: 9 10 11 12 } 
____13) Some college or 2-year college 
___14) Four-year college graduate 
___15) Graduate/Professional School 


53. What was the highest level you completed in school? {Check only one. } 
#) Grade school {Circle hi grade completed: 1 2345678 } 
#) High school {Circle highest grade completed: 9 10 11 12 } 
____13) Some college or 2-year college 
___14) Four-year college graduate 
___.15) Graduate/Professional School 


54. How old are you? {Enter age in years: } 


{ASK Q55 ONLY IF NECESSARY: } 55. What is your racial or ethnic background? 
{Check J.} __4) White ___>) Black __4) Asian ___5) Hispanic ___;) Other: 


56. Are you married, living with someone, or on your own? 


oni Married 2) Living with someone 3) Onown = {GOTO PAGE 11} 


57. How long have you been together? {Enter # of years: a 


58. What was the highest level he completed in school? {Check only one. } 
) Grade school {Circle —— grade completed: 12345678 } 
#) High school (Circle hig — completed: 9 10 11 12 } 
——13) Some college or 2-year college 
14) Four-year college graduate 
15) Graduate/Professional School 


59. Is he currently employed? __5,Yes | ___})No 


60a. Is he looking for work, in school, unable to 
work, or discouraged about finding a job? 


-—» Looking ___5) School __3) Unable ___4) Discourages 


== {GO TO PAGE 11} 
Does (Did) he work at a single job? 
1) Dingle job __2) More than one 


{Say: } Would you tell me about that job? {Say: } Would you tell me about his main job? 


{Note whether he is employed by someone else for wage/salary or self employed. Probe for details and 
describe the business/organization, his position, and what he does in the spaces provided below. } 


OCCUPATION/POSITION: 


TYPE OF COMPANY/ORGANIZATION: 
61. 


How long has he had (did he have) that job? {Enter # of years: } 


{Final topic, say: } Now I'd like to ask, in general terms, about your household income. 


TF ivrerviewnnc In person, 


HAND INCOME SHEET TO RESPONDENT AND SAY: 


62. I would like to know vour annual earnings from all jobs, before taxes and other deductions. If 
your earnings have decreased significantly in recent months because of your pregnancy. please 
tell me what your annual earnings were before that happened. Just tell me which letter best 
describes the amount. 


{Enter letter: } 


ASK Q63 ONL’” IF HUSBAND/COMPANION PRESENT: 
63. | Now would you tell me about how much your husband (companion) earns a vear, before 
taxes and other deductions? Just te!l me the letter. 


{Enter letter: } 
64. Finally, do you have any other regular sources of income? 
_1)No  __>» Yes 

64a. Would vou tell me the letter than best describes how much that comes to a 
vear? 
{Enter letter: } 

-—e {GO TO PAGE 12} 
OR terterviewinc By TELEPHONE, 


REFER TO INCOME SHEET AND SAY: 


62. I would like to know your annual earnings from all jobs. before taxes and other deductions. If 
vour carnings have decreased significantly in recent months because of vour pregnancy. please 
tell me what vour annual earnings were before that happencd. A rough cstimate will be tine. 


{Enter letter: } 


ASK Q63 ONLY !F HUSBAND/COMPANION PRESENT: 
63. | Now would you tell me about how much your husband (companion) earns a year. betore 
taxes and other deductions? 


{Enter letter: } 


04. Finally, do you have any other regular sources of income? 


64a. Would you tell me about how much that comes to a 
vear. 


{Enter letter: } 


— {GO TO FAGE 12} 


oH 


{END OF FORMAL INTERVIEW’ SAY:} 


Structured intcrviews like this onc always scem to miss somcthing. Is there anything clsc vou would likc 
to discuss that we haven't already covered? /Probe: “Any further probiems related to work or pregnancy? 
Any special approaches to solving such problems that you discoverei? Anv thoughts about how you'll 
manage work and childreanng? Etc.” Jot down anv further comments. then tear off tie cover shect and 
obtain locator information for follow-up telephone interview. } , 


{GO TO RESPONDENT LOCATOR SHEET, BACK OF COVER PAGE} 


2] 


MOTHERS IN THE WORKPLACE 


STAGE 3 INTERVIEW 
1987 
(POSTNATAL) 


My name is ... 


A few months-ago, I interviewed you as part of a nationwide study called Mothers in the 
Workplace. We met at [place of interview]. [Or “I got your name from and we 
talked over the phone.” of whatever is an appropnate reminder of your previous contact.| 


Over 2.000 women across the country were interviewed during their pregnancies. Now, we 
are trying to interview all of them again following childbirth. 


Last time we spoke. I asked you about your job, pregnancy, home situation, and plans to 
return to work after having the baby. Now, I would like to find out how things have gone 
since then. 


The interview will take about 30 minutes, and we can do it right now on the telephone. if 
this is a goed tume for you. 


[IF NOT A GOOD TIME, ASK:| When would be a good time to cail back? 
Day and Time 


As before, your answers will be kept in complete confidence. If any question makes vou 
feel uncomfortable, you should feel free not to ar.swer it. 


So that we have time to complete the interview, I am going to move through it fairly 
_— However, if you have tume and would like to add comments as we go along, please 

0 so. I have plenty of time to listen and want to make sure that you have the opportunin 
to tell me everything you want. 


Can we i 


GO TO 
PAGE 1 


— 


- 


ONCJW CENTER FOR THE CHILD 
15 East 26th Street 
New York. NY 10010 


[ID Number: 


RECORD ATTEMPTED CONTACTS & OUTCOMES BELOW 
[This page should be out for all women interviewed at Stage 2 
whether or not their interviews are completed in Stage 3.| 
Number of calls made to respondent: 
Running tally of calls: 
Total number oi calls: 


If interview was not completed, note reason: 


__1)Phone disconnected 
2)No such person in residence 
3)Baby died 
4)Baby has been institutionalized since birth 
5)Respondent refused to be interviewed 
g) Tried repeatedly, but just couldn’t contact 
_—_7)Contacted, but could not make arrangements to complete internew 


3) Other {Explain} 


Explanation of above or comments about how interview went: 


* 


This page should be left attached to the interview schedule if the interview was fullv or 
partially completed. If it was not possible to conduct even part of the interview, this sheet 
should be detached from the interview schedule and submitted by itself - with the correct 
ID number (from Stage 2) entered at the top of the page. 


Several items included in this mterview schedule are used with the 
permussion of the Bank Street College of Educanon Work and Farnily Life Study. 


Gi) 


[DATE OF INTERVIEW __ Month __ Dav ___ Year] 
ID# ] 


1. 


tJ 


vw 


~ 
. 


To start, let me ask how vour pregnancy went. Were there any problems or complications? 


Can vou please explain? 


How was the delivery? Were there any problems or complications? 
___})No ~ 2 Yes 


Can you please explain? 


Did you have a C-section (Caesarean)? ___})No 3) Yes 


When was the baby born? Month Day Year 


Is it agirl ora boy? ___,)Girl ___»)Boy 
[IF MORE THAN ONE BABY, CONTINUE BELOW | 
a. Baby #2__, Girl __5)Boy 
b. Baby #3 __ Girl __ 5) Boy 
How much did the baby (babies) weigh? _  —- Pouads —_—_—_—sOurnces 
Baby #2:___—s Pounds —_—_—COvunces 
Baby #3:___—s Pounds __ Ounces 


How long were you in the hospital following the delivery? # Days 
And the baby (babies), how long was she/he (were they) in the hospital #” that time? 
Baby #2: # Days 
Baby #3: # Days 
Has the baby (Have any of the babies) been in the hospital at all since then? 
—1No ) —n¥es 
> a. For how many days? # Days 
b. What happened (Descnbe)? 


Homebirth 


# Days 


* (ASK ONLY IF RESPONDENT HAD | BABY.} 
10. Babies have different personalities. Some are easy to care for, while others can be rather 


difficult. Overall, how would you say your baby is? 
2) Easy to care for ___1)Difficult to care for 


2 


11. As vou know, the medical costs of having a baby can be considerable. Please tell me how much the 
various medical services you received for prenatal care, delivery, and hospital care cost you out 
of your own pocket after any insurance reimbursements you received. A rough estimate will be fine. 


[Cost] 
$ 
$ 
$ [AN OVERALL ESTIMATE 
$ IS SUFFICIENT] 
$ 
$ 
TOTAL COST $ 


12. Were some or all of these expenses covered by health insurance? 
~ 


—1)No 
a. Did vou receive 
services at 


reduced fees? 


+) Yes 
a ) 
b. What tvpe was that -- private insurance, Medicaid or something else? 
__})Medicaid 2)Private 
3)Other (specify): 


c. Were these costs covered by a policy in your name. 
in someone else’s name, or by more than 1 policy? 
Own Someone else ___)More than | 


d. Did you have to wait for the insurance company to 
send you a refund check? 
~__1)No >) Yes 


13. How many tumes has your baby been to the doctor for routine care, not including visits for specific 
problems? # tumes 


14. How much did you have to pav at the last such visit — that 1s. how much did it cost vou out of 
vour own pocket after any insurance: reambursement? $ 


1S. Are these visits covered by health insurance? 


teduced fees? 
__.1)No 2) Yes 


3) Yes 


b. What type is that — private insurance, Medicaid or something else? 
__.})Medicaid “ >)Private 


3) Other (specify): 


c. Is that policy under vour name? 
1) NO +) Yes 


d. Do you have to wait for the insurance company to 
send you a refund check? 


~—_1)NO 3) ¥es 


16. Did you breast feed your baby (babies)? 


—_1)No} __3)Yes 


2 Yes 7 


a. Are you still breast feeding? 


—1)No 
b. How long did you breast feed? 

__# Weeks OR _ # Months 
c. Why did you stop? 


17. Besides you and your baby (babies), who else lives in your household? (Check ail that apptv) 


HUSBAND/COMPANION? 
___}) Husband ___>)Companion 


ANY CHILDREN NOT INCLUDING NEW BABY? 


How many? # children 


What age(s)? 
a. Child 1 # years old b. Child 2 # years old 
c. Child 3 # years old d. Child 4 # years old 
e. Child $ # years old f. Child 6 # vears old 
ANY OTHER ADULTS? 
How many? # other adults 


What is their relation to you? 
g. Your parents # persons 


h.In-laws ss # persons 
i. Other relative(s)__—s # persons 
j. Friend, roommate, border ss # persons 
k. Do any of these adults have personal income on a regular basis? __} No >) Yes 
* (ASK ONLY IF MARITAL STATUS APPEARS TO HAVE CHANGED SINCE THE STAGE 2 
“ - INTERVIEW. COMPARE QUESTION 4 ON THE CONTROL_SHEET WITH Q17 ABOVE. | 


|. Last tume we spoke you said that you were (married/living with someone/on your own). How has 
vour situation changed since then? 


[CHECK CURRENT MARITAL STATUS AND CHANGE CONTROL SHEET} 


__.})S¢parated 
— 
3, Widowed 

—) Married 
s)Living with someone 


4 


18. Before you had yo 


ur baby, did you work ai a job in which you were emploved by someone else and 


received a paycheck from which taxes (federal, state, social security) were withheld? 


~ 
__.1)Ne 


2) Yes 


a. When you stopped work did you make any arrangements with your emplover to 


return after having 


the baby? [iN CASES OF MULTIPLE JOBS BEFORE CHILDBIRTH. 


IF RESPONDENT MADE ARRANGEMENTS TO TAKE TIME OF F FROM ANY PREVIOUS 
JOB, CHECK “YES* AND PROCEED ACCORDINGLY | 


__.1)No 


"7 » Yes 


b. Are you still on leave? 
_yNo = __ Yes a> GO TO sie 


PAGE 17, Q66 


c. Was your leave from more than one job? 


_y¥es __yNo GO TO uci veri0w 


PAGE 8, Q26 


d. I only have room to record information about your 
maternity leave from one job. Please choose one to 
tell me about It doesn’t matter which. 


_ GO TO uci veLtLow 


PAGE 8, Q26 


e. Did you return to the same line of work after having the baby? 
({f she had more than one line of work, did she return to any?) 


“ 


Yes => GO TO) park vELLOw PAGE 14. 951 


“4 


19. How important were each of the following factors in your Gecision not to return to your old job -- 


not at all, somewhat, or very important? [Ask ail & circle responses} 
a. Not ready to go back vet not some very 
b. Could not arrange the work schedule you wanted not some very 
c. Job too demanding given new responsibilities with baby not some very 
d. Felt gu ty coving baby in someone else's care not some very 
¢. Just < on’t want to keep working not some very 
f. Husbanc cu, selatives didn’t want me to go back not some very 
g. Unhappy with iob and wanted something better not some very 


h. Couldn't make satisfactory arrangements for child care not 


* [ASK ONLY IF CHILDCARE PROBLEMS WERE somewhat OR very IMPORTANT. 


some 


20. How important were the following things in making 1t difficuit 
ior you to arrange child care? 
a. Cost too high not 
b. Care not available during hours needed not 
c. Could not find reliable arrangements not 
d. Could not find a convenient location not 
e. Could not find caregiver who shared your 
Gpinions about child rearing not 
£ Could not find good enough quality care not 


very 


very 


-1. Were there any other reasons why you decided not to return to your old job? 


7s 


-- Arse vou currently working? 


Yes 1 _))Noa> GO TO went pink Pace 22, 996 


a. Do you work more than 15 hours per week on average? 


1)No ] __»Ye%GO TO creen pace 28, 135 


b. Doyou work more than 7 hours per week outside your home? 
~ 


__})No => GO TO park Pink pace 2s, 0113 
_ You>> GO TO creen pace 2s, Q135 


ti 


6 


23. Did you quit? 
—2*¢s 


v 
GO TO 
Qzs 


NEXT PAGE | 


__})No 


a. Could you tell me what happened? 


b. Are you currently working? 


__Yes ] _)Nom> GO TO 


LIGHT PINK PAGE 22, Q96 


c. Do you work more than 15 hours per week on average? 


—1)No ] __2Yes => GO TO 


GREEN PAGE 28, Q135 


d. Do you work more than 7 hours per week outside your home? 
__)Nom> GO TO park Pink Pace 2s, 9113 
\ __Yesa> GO TO creen pace 2s, 9135 


"6 


24. How important were each of the following factors in your decision to quit your old job -- 


not at all, somewhat, or very important? 
[Ask all & circle responses] 

a. Could not take enough time off (or any time off) to have baby not some _ very 
b. Would not have been able to work part-time when ready to go back not some very 
c. Other problems arranging the work schedule you wanted after baby not some very 
d. Commuting to and from work would have taken too long not some very 
e. Job would have been too demanding given new responsibilities with baby not some very 
f. Supervisor or boss was not sensitive to the needs of working mothers not some very 
g. Would have felt guilty leaving baby in someone else’s care not some very 
h. Just didn’t want to keep working not some very 
i. Husband or relatives didn’t want you to keep working not some very 
j. Unhappy with job and wanted something better not some very 
k. Didn't think it would be possible to make satisfactory arrangements 

for child care if you went back not some very 
|. Didn’t think you would be able to afford child care if you went back not some very 


m. Were there any other reasons why you decided not to return to your old job? 


25. Are vou currently working? 
a‘ 

>) Yes ) __})Nom> GO TO LIGHT PINK PAGE 22. Q96 
a. Do vou work more than 15 hours per week on average? 


__1)No ) __Yes =» GO TO Green PAGE 28, Q135 


b. Do you work more than 7 hours per week outside your home? 


‘ __})No a> GO TO park pink pace 2s, 0113 
\ _Yesa> GO TO creen pace 28, Q135 


TEMPORARY LEAVE 


EMPLOYED BY SOMEONE ELSE 


26. What was the job you took a temporary leave from when you had your baby? 
a. What was your position or occupation? Whai did your work involve? 


b. What kind of company or organization was it? What did it do or make? 


First, | would like to ask you in general terms about the leave policies where you worked. 


27. Did your employer have a standard policy setting the amount of maternity leave for employees in 
your position or was the amount of leave decided on an individual basis? [/f leave consisted onty of 


vacation and sick days, check “individual basis” 
__,)Decided on an individual basis] __»Standard policy 


a. Was there a clear understanding |c. If a woman had worked there for a vear, what was the 
before you left that there woul maximum amount of time she could take off before 


be a job when you returned? and after delivery in the case of a 
delivery? Do not include vacation, sick days, or any 


extra time negotiated on an individual basis. 
b. Why not? # Weeks or # Months 


* (ASK ONLY IF LESS THAN 8 WEEKS LEAVE (Q27c)| 
=, 4. If a woman had medical complications related to he: 
pregnancy or delivery, could she take off at least 


weeks for medical reasons? Don’t include 
vacation, sick days, Or extra time that would 
have to be negotuated on an individual basis. 


—_1)No __3)Yes 
Now, I'd like to ask about the leave arrangements that you made. 
-5. How long before having your baby did you stop working? _ = # Weeks OR __—# Days 
-9. How much leave time did you originally plan to take off, including vacation and sick days? 

___* Weeks OR ___ # Months ___999)Didn’t have a specific pian 
30. How much time did you actually take, including vacation and sick days? 

—___* Weeks OR ____ # Months ____999)Can’t answer because she decided not to return 
31. Could yoy have taken more time if you had wanted to? 

— iy __2Mayde __ Ves 

° a. How much additioaal time? ___ # Weeks OR__ Don't know 

* (ASK ONLY IF TOOK MORE TIME (Q30) THAN PLANNED (Q29).} 


—2) Yes} ___3)No 


”) 32. How important were the following factors in your decision to take more time than you original! 
planned — notat all, somewhat, or very important? [Ask all & circle responses | 
a. Complications during pregnancy or childbirth not some very 
b. Problems with the baby’s health not some _ very 
c. Wanted more time with baby not some _ very 
d. Had difficulty arranging child care not some _ very 
e. Were there any other reasons? 


%§ 
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* [ASK ONLY IF RESPONSE TO Q31 IS “YES” -- COULD HAVE TAKEN MORE TIME. } 


35. 


36. 


= . . ; _ , 
33. How important were the following factors in your decision to take less time than you were 


allowed -- not at all, somewhat, or very important? 


a. Could not afford to stay out longer not some very 
b. Needed at work and pressured to return not some very 
c. Staying out longer would have hurt chances for promotion not some _ very 
d. Missed work and wanted to get back not some very 
¢e. Was bored at home not some _ very 


f. Were there any other reasons? 


Did you receive any pay while you were on leave from sick days, vacation days, or other sources? 
___})No » __2) Yes 
a. How much time at FULL pay?__Nonegr = # Daysor_ _—_—sw# Weeks 
* (ASK ONLY IF AT LEAST 1 DAY AT FULL PAY.) 
b. How many were paid sick days?__Noneor #Daysor —_ # Wks 
c. How many were paid vacation days? _ None or = #Daysor _ # Wks 
d. How many were paid personal days?__ None or _ = #Daysor —_- # Wks 
e. How many days at PARTIAL pay? __ None gr _ _— #Daysor — # Wks 


Did your employer pay for at least part of your health insurance before you went on leave? 
—___.})No 2) Yes 
a. Was this payment continued for all, part or none of your leave? 
___)None 2Part = __3)Alll 


Were any special arrangements made to see that your job was done while you were on leave? 
No 7 2) Yes 


Please describe these to me. [Check all that apply) 
a.__+)New person hired from outside 
b.__5) Temporary worker agency provided temporary replacement 
c.___+) Transferred an employee from within the company 
d.__+Job assigned to a co-worker, or work re-routed to several co-workers 


€.__ >Other, (specify): 


{. How difficult were these arrangements to make? 
__})Not difficult at all Moderately difficult. ___5) Very difficult 


g- Did you help to hire or train someone to do your job? 
—_.})No 2) Yes 


h. How satisfied do you think your employer was with these arrangements? 
___)Not satisfied at all 2)Somewhat satisfied 3; Very satisfied 
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37. 


Did vou do any work related to your job while on leave? 


___})No ___2) Yes 
a. About how much time did this take in tctal? 


# Hours OR # Days 


. Thinking back on the leave time you took, ... 


a. did you have enough time before the baby was born? 
__.})No __2) Yes 

b. did you have enough time to recuperate after the delivery? 
—__.1)No __2) Yes 

c. did you have enough time to be with your baby? 
—_.1)No __2) Yes 


. How financially difficult was it for your family during your leave? 


__})Not at all ___2)Somewhat 3) Very difficult 


> | 


4 fir 


piu 
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40. Did you go back to work for the same employer after your leave? 
am 
—__1)No 2) Yes 
41. Are you still working there? 


oz 
__.1)No ___2) Yes 
42. I know we've talked about how much leave you took, but I 
want to make sure I've got this right. How long after having 
your baby did you start working? = # Wksgr __ # Mos 
a. When you first started work again, did you work fewer hours 
per week than before you had your baby? 
b. Did you make other changes in your work routine or job 
responsibilities? 
__1)No 2) Yes 
c. What? 


d. Do you have more than one job at the present time? 
__.})No 2) Yes 
e. How many hours per week do you work 
at all your jobs? __ # Hours 


I can only take down detailed informatio: 
about one job. Please tell me about the 
\ job we have been talking about. 


% 
GO TO creen pace 29, q141 


43. Did you quit? 
2) Yes “7 —__.1)No 
a. Could you tell me what happened? 


b. Are you currently working? 
__2)Yes ] _)Nom> GO TO 


LIGHT PINK PAGE 22, Q96 


c. Do you work more than 15 hours per week on average? 


we | tgs GO.TO 


PAGE 28, Q135 


q d. Do you work more than 7 hours per week outside your home? 
GO TO _Nom> GO TO park Pink Pace 2s, Q113 
 _ 6 ~ TO __Yes => GO TO cree Pace 28, 0135 

al ) 
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44. Did you quit? 
—2%% 


‘ 


___1)No 
a. Could you tell me what happened? 


__b, Are you currently working? 


—2¥¢s ] _ Nom GO TO 


LIGHT PINK PAGE 22, Q96 


c. Do you work more than 15 hours per week on average? 


__yNo ] _,vesmp-GO TO 


GREEN PAGE 28. Q135 


d. Do you work more than 7 hours per week outside your home? 


__)Nom> GO TO park Pink Paces, 9113 
_Yesm> GO TO creen paces. g135 


45. When did vou tell vour supervisor or boss you weren't coming back — at the start of your leave. 
during it, at the end, or did you not say anything? 


___})>!art of leave >)During leave __3)End of leave syDidn't tell 


46. When did vou make up your mind that you weren't going back? 
___.1)Before leave ___2)During leave ___3)End of leave 


+) 


AS 


a 
’ 
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47. How important were each of the following factors in your decision to quit your old job -- 


somewhat, or very important? [Ask ail & circle responses] 
a. Could not take as much leave as you needed or wanted not some very 
b. Could not return to work on a part-time basis not some very 
c. Other problems arranging the work schedule you wanted after baby not some very 
d. Traveling to and from work took too long not some _ very 
e. Job was too hard given new responsibilities with baby not some very 
f. Supervisor or boss was not sensitive to the needs of working mothers not some very 
g. Felt guilty leaving baby in someone else’s care not some very 
h. Just didn’t want to keep working not some very 
i. Husband or relatives didn’t want you to keep working not some very 
j. Unhappy with job and wanted something better not some very 
k. Couldn’t make satisfactory arrangements for child care not some very 
* (ASK ONLY IF CHILDCARE PROBLEMS WERE somewhat OR very IMPORTANT} 
“| 48. How important were the following things in making it difficult 
for you to arrange child care? 
= Cost too high not some very 
b. Care not available during hours needed not some :ry 
c. Could not find reliable arrangements not some very 
d. Could not find a convenient location not some very 
e. Could not find good enough quality care not some very 
{. Could not find caregiver who shared your opinions 
about child rearing not some very 


49. Were there any other reasons why vou quit your old job? 


$0. Are you currently working? 


— Ys __)Nom> GO TO unt Pink Pace 22, 096 


a. Do you work more than 15 hours per week on average? 


1)No ) _Yosm> GO TO creen pace 28, Q1: 


b. Do you work more than 7 hours per week outside your home? 
~ 


__)No => GO TO park Pink PAGE 35. Q113 
__Yesa> GO TO creen pace 28, 0135 
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TEMPORARY LEAVE 


Cast ) SELF-EMPLOYED OR EMPLOYED IN A FAMILY BUSINESS 


51. What was the job you took a temporary leave from when you had your baby? 
a. What was your occupation? What did your work involve? 


b. What kind of company or organization was it? What did it do or make? 


52. How long before you had your baby did you stop working? (All jobs if more than one) 
___# WeeksOR_ _ # Days 
53. Did you originally plan to take off a specific amount of time, during which you would not work at all? 
___1)No specific plan 2) Yes 
54. How much time did you plan to take off? 
__# Weeks OR ___# Months 
55. How much time off did you actuallytake? _ #Weeks OR # Months 
“task ONLY IF TOOK (Q55) LESS TIME THAN PLANNED (Q54).} 


156. How important were the following factors in rom 8 decision to take less time than you had 
planned — not at all, somewhat or very important? 

a. Could not afford not to work not some very 
b. Pressured to return by clients, customers, or employees not some very 
c. Staying out longer would have hurt business not some very 
d. Missed work and wanted to get back not some very 
e. Would have lost job or client not some very 
f. Were there any other reasons? 


*[ASK ONLY IF TOOK (Q55) MORE TIME THAN PLANNED (Q54).} 


™ 57. How important were the following factors in your « decision to take more time than you had 
planned — not at all, somewhat or very importans? 


a. Complications during pregnancy or childbirth not some very 
b. Problems with the baby’s health not some very 
c. Wanted more time with baby not some very 
ai. Had difficulty arranging child care not some very 


e. Were there any other reasons? 
58. Did you make any special arrangements to see that your work was taken care of while you were out? 
__.})No 2) Yes 

a. What arrangements did you make? 


59. Think about the time you took off for a moment. 
a. Do you feel you had enough time before the baby was born? ___,)No 2) Yes 
b. Did you have enough time to recuperate after the delivery? ___,)No 2) Yes 
c. Did you have enough time to be with your baby? 194 __.1)No 2) Yes 
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60. How financially difficult was it for your family during your leave? 
___}yNot at all 2)Somewhat 3) Very difficult 


61. Are you still working at this job? 
~~ 


—_1)No 


\ 


2) Yes 
a. Do you work more than 15 hours per week on average at this or other jobs? 
2) Yes __.1)No 
b. Do you work outside your home for more than 7 hours per week? 


—ae] __)Nom> GO TO 


DARK PINK PAGE 25, Q113 


c. I know we've talked about how much —_—s took, but I want to make sure I've 
got this right. How long after having your baby did you start working? 


__# Wks or __ # Mos 
d. When you first started work again, did you work fewer hours per week than 
before you had your baby? 
—__.1)No 2) Yes 


¢e. Did you make other changes in your work routine or job responsibilities? 


f. What? 


g- Do you have more than one job at the present time? 


__Yes | __)Nom> GO TO creen pace 3s. 171 


h. How many hours per week do you work at all your jobs? 
___# Hours 


I can only take down detailed information about one job. Is the job we have been 
talking about your main job at present? 


__)Nom> GO TO creen pace 2s, skiP DOWN TO Q143 


Yor GO TO creen pace 34, 9171 


pas 


62. 


ae ook oles ee 
a. Could not arrange the work schedule you wanted not some very 
b. Job too hard given new responsibilities with baby not some very 
c. Felt guilty leaving baby in someone else’s care not some very 
d. Just didn’t want to keep working not some very 
¢e. Husband or relatives wanted you to stop not some very 
f. Unhappy with job and wanted something better not. some very 
g. Couldn’t make satisfactory arrangements for child care not some very 


* [ASK ONLY IF CHILDCARE PROBLEMS WERE somewhat OR very IMPORTANT. ] 


64. Were there any other reasons why you decided to stop working at this job? 


63. How important were the following things in making it difficult 
for you to arrange child care? [Ask ail & circle responses'| 

a. Cost too high not some very 
b. Care not available during hours needed not some very 
c. Could not find reliable arrangements not some very 
d. Could not find a convenient location not some very 
e. Could not find caregiver who shared your opinions 

_ about child rearing not some very 
f. Could not find care of good enough quality not some very 


65. Are you currently working? 


= 


__2)Yes | __)Nom> GO TO esr pink pace 22. 096 


a. Do you work more than 15 hours per week on average? 


__.1)No | _»Yesa> GO TO areen Pace 28. Q135 


b. Do you work more than 7 hours per week outside your home? 


__No => GO TO park Pink PAGE 25, Q113 
_»Yesam> GO TO creen pace 28, Q135 


POP 


STILL ON LEAVE 17 


66. What was the job you took a temporary leave from when you had your baby? 
a. What was your position or occupation? What did your work involve? 


b. What kind of company or organization was it? What did it do or make? 


First, I would like to ask you in general terms about the leave policies where you worked. 


67. Did your employer have a standard policy setting the amount of maternity leave for emplovees in 
your position or was the amount of leave decided on an individual basis? [/f leave consisted onty of 
vacation and sick days, check “individual basis"] 


___)Decided on an individual basis ___2)Standard policy 
a. Was there a clear understandin c. If a woman had worked there for a year, what was the 


before you left that there woul maximum amount of time she could take off before 
— and after delivery in the case of a 
Ye —1) delivery? Do not include vacation, sick days, or any 


extra tume negotiated on an individual basis. 
b. Why not? __# Weeks or sos # Months 


* (ASK ONLY IF LESS THAN 8 WEEKS LEAVE (Q67c)) 
~, d. If a woman had medical complications related to he: 
or delivery, could she take off at least 

weeks for medical reasons? Don’t include 

vacation, sick days, or extra tume that would 

have to be negotiated on an individual basis. 

—.1)No 2) ¥¢s 
Now, I'd like to ask about «ie leave arrangements you made. 


68. How long before you had your baby did you stop working? _._- # Weeks OR __—s # Days 
69. How much leave time did you originally plan to take off, including vacation and sick days? 


___* Weeks OR __ # Months ___ Didn't have a specific plan 
a. Has vour plan chan = 
—1)No anal} 
b. Will you be taking more or less tume than originally planned? 
1) Less __.2More 
* (ASK ONLY IF TAKING MORE TIME THAN PLANNED ((069b)] 
~] 70. How important were the following factors in your decision to take more tume than you original! 
planned ~ not at all, somewhat, or very important? [Ask ail & circle responses] 
a. Complications during 1 7 childbirth not some very 
+. Problems with the not some very 
c. Wanted more time wi thay not some very 
d. Had difficulty arranging child care not some very 
¢e. Were there any other reasons? 


* (ASK ONLY IF TAKING LESS TIME THAN PLANNED (Q69b)] 


“) 71. How important were the following factors in your decision to take less time than you were 

allowed — notatall, somewhat, or very important? [Ask all & circle responses} 
a. Could not afford to stay out longer not some very 
b. Needed at work and pressured to return not some very 
c. Staying out longer would have hurt chances for promotion not some very 
d. Missed work and wanted to get back not some very 
e. Was bored at home not some very 
f. Were there any other reasons? 
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72. Have you received any pay while you have been on leave? 
__.})"¥0 2) Yes 
a. How much time at FULL pay? ___ None or # Days or # Weeks 
* (ASK ONLY IF AT LEAST 1 DAY AT FULL PAY.] 
b. How many were paid sick days?__ None or _ _ #Daysgr — # Wks 
c. How many were paid vacation days? __ None gr _#Daysor —_ # Wks 
d. How many were paid personal days? __ None or _ _ #Daysogr —§- # Wks 
¢. How many days at PARTIAL pay? __ Noneor _#Daysor _ # Wks 
73. tm wake ‘tae before you went on leave? 


—1e =i 
a. Has this payment been continued for all, part or none of your leave? 
__;)None ___>)Part 3)All 
74. Were hn special a ~r made to see that your job was done while you were on leave? 
—) 


od describe these to me. [Check all that apply) 
a.__)New person hired from outside 
b.__3) Temporary worker agency provided temporary replacement 
¢___>) Transferred an employee from within the company 
d.__>,Job assigned to a co-worker, or work re-routed to several co-workers 
e.__>) Other [Specify] 


{. How difficult were these arrangements to make? 
1) Not difficult at all 2)Moderately difficult ___4)Very difficult 


g. Did you help to hire or train someone to do your job? 


h. How satisfied do you - a en with these arrangements” 
—_.1)Not iiesde 7 al wv somewhat satusfied 3 Very satisfied 


75. Have you done any work + yal alate ealmaaimaaaal 


__1)No — 
° a. About how much time did this take in total? # Hours OR __ # Days 
76. Whenwill yourleaveend? — Month Year 


1g 
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77. Do you plan on returning to this job? 


2's * 3)Not sure ___.1)No 
a. When? 78. In TE ee ee ee 
___Mo. ilsete nen been -- not at all, somewiial, or 
oe all & scl responses | 
a. Not ready to go back not some very 
b. Would not be able to return part time not some very 
c. Other problems arranging work schedule you want not some very 
d. Traveling to and from work would take too long not some very 
e. Job too hard given new responsibilities with baby not some very 
f. Supervisor/boss not sensitive to needs of working mothers not some very 
g. Would feel guilty leaving baby in someone else’s care not some very 
h. Just don't want to keep working not some very 
i. Husband or relatives don’t want me to return not some very 
j. Unhappy with job and want something better not some very 
k. Unable to make satisfactory arrangements for child care not some very 
1. Unable to afford child care not some very 
m. Are there any other reasons? 
n. Have - told your employer that you won't be coming back? 
79. Are vou oO. a. plan on working again eventually? 
currently ___3) Working now™ No ~ 2) ¥¢s 
doing any 
g an) 
work at p. When do you think you will start? 
another job? ___# Months or ___ # Years 


s 


nay Yes \ ; J 


GO TO 


Q81 
NEXT PAGE 
‘ ” 


80. Do you work at a job in which you are employed by someone else and receive a 
paycheck from which taxes (federal, state, social security) are withheld? 


a. What is is yOur position or Occupation? 
b. What kind of business or organization 1s it? 
c. How long after having your baby did you start working? _—s»_—«s#-: Weeks 

d. Where do you mainly work? __»Athome _ Another place ___)Many location 
¢. How many hours per week do you work on average? _—_—s # Hours per week 

f. How much are you earning now? $ per wk or$ per mo or $ per vear 
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81. The opinions of friends or relatives often influence people’s decision about when to retum to 
work, if at all. How important were the opinions of your friends or relatives in your decision -- not at 
all, somewhat, or very important? 


—_1)Not at all _>)Somewhat 3) Very 


I would like to ask you some questions about your situation now. 


82. How long have you been living in [Name of town/city]? 
___Less than 1 year # Years 


83. Mothers with young children who must spend a lot of time at home often feel lonely. 
In the past month, you never, sometimes, or often... [Ask ail & circle responses] 


a. Felt cut-off from other people never sometimes often 
b. Wished you were back at work never sometimes often 
c. Wanted someone to talk to never sometimes often 
84. In the past month has someone other than yourself cared for the baby so that you could have time 
for yourself? - 
85. Is there someone you trust who 86. Who has taken care of your baby in the past month? 
will watch the baby if you need [Check all that apply) 
to be away for some reason? a.__;)Husband/companion 
ae . 
—_1)No} __>,Yes b.__>)Relatives 
Who? c.__>)Friends 
[Check all that apply. | d.__>)Baby sitter 
&.__>)Hus! and/companion e. About how much time in the past month has vour 
b.__+) Relatives baby been cared for by someone else while you 
¢. Friends were away? 
d.__;, Baby sitter # Hours OR # Days 


Now, I'm going to ask some questions about your attitudes toward work and family life. 


87. Do you think that a pee mother can have just as good a relationship with her children as a 
mother who does not work 
—_1)No —2) es 

88. How important would you say work is in making you feel good about yourself -- not at all important. 
somewhat important, or very important? 
1) Not important at all 2)Somewhat important 3) Very important 

89. Do you think that a working mother has more responsibility to spend time with her children than 
a working father? 
—_.1)No 2) ¥es 


90. If you could have way, what would you i to do during the first few years of your child's life 
combine work anc family or not to work at all? 


___1)Not work at all __5),Combine work and family 


1i0 


91. 


92. 


93. 


95. 
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Since having your baby, have your ideas or feelings about work and being a mother changed? 
__1No) 2) Yes 
a. In what way? 


I’m going to read you some statements about the way people sometimes feel. Tell me how often vou 
have felt this way in the last month - never, sometimes, or often? Remember, think about the way 


you have felt during the last month. [Ask all & circle responses] 

a. Confident that you could deal with your personal problems never sometimes often 
b. That you were able to control the important things in your life never sometimes often 
c. Nervous and stressed never sometimes often 
d. That things were going your way never sometimes often 
e. That you could not cope with all the things you had to do never sometimes often 


f. Difficulties were piling up so high that you couldn’t overcome them never sometimes often 
All things considered, how satisfied are you with your life these days? [Read answers} 

__-5) Very satisfied 

___4)Salisfied 

___3) Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 

___2Dissatisfied 

1) Very dissatisfied 


How financially difficult has it been for your family during your leave? 
—_1)Not at all ___,,Somewhat difficult 3) Very difficult 


a. About how much were you earning, before taxes and other deductions, at the point when vou 
stopped working? 


$ per week or $ per month or $ per year 


Do vou have any extra source of personal income [nor from husband/companion| at the present time. 
such as investments, help from parents, unemployment, child support, etc.? 


—tfe ) ey 
What sources? [Check all that apply. | 


a. __+)Investments/rents d. __,AFDC/Welfare 
‘ b. __+)Regular help from parents e. __5,Child Support/Alimony 
c. __3)Unemployment f. __)Other: 


g. About how much does this amount to per month or per year? 
5 per month OR $ per year 


[REFER TO CONTROL SHEET TO CHECK MARITAL STATUS. | 
— 


IF MARRIED OR LIVING WITH SOMEONE => GO TO avenner Pace 42, 9227 


IF LIVING ON OWN > GO TO wart. ust Pace 


NOT WORKING 


I would like to ask some questions about your situation now. 
96. How long have you been living in [Name of town/city]? 


___1)L¢ss than 1 year ___ # Years 
97. Mothers with children who must spend a lot of time at home often feel lonely. 
In the past month, you never, sometimes or often... [Ask ail & circle responses] 
a. Felt cut-off from other people never sometimes often 
b. Wished you were back at work never sometimes often 
c. Wanted someone to talk to never sometimes often 


98. 
for yourself? 


—1)No 


99. Is there someone you trust who 
will watch the baby if you need 
to be away for some reason? 


—__.1)No 


ee 


— 


Who? 


[Check all that apply] 


a.__>)Husband/compan. 
b. > Relatives 
¢.__>)Friends 


d.__3)Baby sitter 


In the past month has someone other than yourself cared for the baby so that you could have time 


+», Yes 
100. Who has cared for your baby in the past month? 
[Check all that apply] 
a.___>)Husband/companion 
b.__>)Relatives 
c. ___2)Friends 
d.__>)Baby sitter 


e. About how much time in the past month has 
your baby been cared for by someone eise 
while you were away? 

# Hours OR __ # Days 


Now, I'd like to ask you some questions about your attitudes toward work and familv. 


101. Do vou think that a working mother can have just as good a relationship with her children as a 
mother who does not work: 


—_.})No 
102. 


2) Yes 


How important would you say work is in making you feel good about yourself -- not at all 


important, somewhat important, or very important? 


___1)Not important at all 


103. 


than a working father? 


__.})No 
104. 


2) Yes 


)Somewhat important ___,) Very important 
Do vou think that a working mother has more responsibility to spend time with her children 


If you could have your way, what would you prefer to do during the first few vears of your child's 


life, combine work and family or not work at all? 
__1)Not work at all __ _>)Combine work and family 
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105. I’m going to read you some statements about the way people sometimes feel. Tell me how often 
felt this way 


you in the last month — never, sometimes, or often? Remember, think about 

the way you have felt during the last month. [Ask gil & circle responses] 
a. Confident that you could deal with your personal problems never sometimes often 
b. That you were able to control the important things in your life never sometimes often 
c. Nervous and stressed never sometimes often 
d. That things were going your way never sometimes often 
¢e. That you could not cope with all the things you had to do never sometimes often 


f. Difficulties were piling up so high that you couldn’t overcome them never sometimes often 


106. All things considered, how satisfied are you with your life these days? [Read answers] 
—_5) Very satisfied 
4) Satisfied 
___3)Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 
1) Very dissatisfied 
107. Do you plan on returning to work eventually? 


~— 
1)No " 2) Yes 
a. Are you currently looking for work? 


2)Yes | __1)No 
b. When do you think you will return? 
# Months OR # Years from now 


108. As you consider what sort of job you want how important are the following 
factors — notat all, somewhat or very important? 


[Ask all & circle responses) 
a. Location not some very 
b. Part-time work available not some very 
c. Flexible schedule not some very 
d. Health insurance plan not some very 
e. Other fringe benefits not some very 
f. Pay not some very 
: g- Chances for promotion not some very 
h. Type of job responsibilities not some very 


i. Anything else? 


109. The opinions of friends or relatives often influence people’s decision about whether to work or nc 
after having a baby. How important were the opinions of your friends and/or relatives in your 


decision ~ very, somewhat, or not at all important? 
3) Very 2)9omewhat ___1)Not at all 


11 
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110. How financially difficult has it been for your family since you stopped working? 
——1)Not at all ___)Somewhat difficult 3) Very difficult 
a. About how much were you earning, before taxes and other deductions, at the point when vou 
stopped working?, 
S per week or $ per month or $ per year 


111. Do you have any sources of personal income [not from husband/companion| now that you are not 
working -- such as investments, help from parents, unemployment, child support, etc.? 


__1)No “) = Yes 
What sources? [Check all that apply] 
a. __3)Investments/rents 
b. ___>)Regular help from parents 
c. __>, Unemployment 
d. __AFDC/Welfare 
¢. __3)Child Support/Alimony 
f. __3Other [Describe] 
g. About how much does this amount to per month or per year? 
$ per month OR $ per year 


112. Since having your baby, have your ideas or feelings about work and being a mother changed? 


__.1)No 4% 2) Yes 
a. In what way? 


[REFER TO CONTROL SHEET TO CHECK MARITAL STATUS. } 
—] IF MARRIED OR LIVING wiTH SOMEONE => GO TO avenver pace 42, 0227 


IF LIVING ON OWN > GO TO wane, tast pace 
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WORKING A BIT 


I would like to ask you some questions about your situation now. 


113. How long have you been living in [Name of town/city]? 
___1)L¢ss than 1 year ___ # Years 


114. Mothers with young children who must spend a lot of time at home often feel lonely. 
In the past month, have you never, sometimes or often ... [Ask all & circle responses) 


a. Felt cut-off from other people never sometimes often 
b. Wished you were back at work never sometimes often 
c. Wanted someone to talk to never sometimes often 
115. Inthe past month has someone other than yourself cared for the baby so that you could have time 
for yourself? ~ 
___})No __2) Yes 
116. Is there someone you trust who 117. Who has cared for your baby in the past month? 
will watch the baby if you need [Check all that apply] 
to be away for some reason? a.__5)Husband/companion 
__)No- 2) Yes b.__>)Relatives 
Who? ¢__+Friends 
[Check all that apply) d.__5)Baby sitter 
a.___>)Husband/compan. | e. About how much tume in the past month 
b.__ 5, Relatives has your baby been cared for by someone 
c.__>,Friends else while you were away? 
d.__3)Baby sitter ___ #HoursOR __# Days 


Now. I'd like to ask you some questions about your attitudes toward work and family. 

118. Do vou think that a working mother can have just as good a relationship with her children as a 
mother who does not work? 
—_.1)No 2) Yes 

119. How important would you say work is in making you feel good about yourself — not at all 
important, somewhat important, or very important? 
1) Not important at all 2)Somewhat important 3) Very important 

120. Do vou think that a working mother has more responsibility to spend time with her children 
than a working father’ 


—__.1)No 2) Yes 


121. If you could have your way, what would you prefer to do during the first few years of your child’s 
life, combine work and family or not work at all? 


___1)Not work at all 2)Combine work and family 
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122. I’m going to read you some statements about the way people sometimes feel. Tell me how often 
you om felt this way in the last month - never, doe fame or often? Remember, think about the 


way you have felt during the last month. [Ask all & circle responses} 

a. Confident that you could deal with your personal problems never sometimes often 
b. That you were able to control the important things in your life never sometimes often 
c. Nervous and stressed never sometimes often 
d. That things were going your way never sometimes often 
¢e. That you could not cope with all the things you had to do never sometimes often 


f. Difficulties were piling up so high that you couldn’t overcome them never sometimes often 


123. All things considered, how satisfied are you with your life these days? [Read answers] 
___s) Very satisfied 
__4)Satisfied 
___3)Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 
___2)Dissatisfied 
1) Very dissatisfied 
124. You said that you are working some now. What exactly is your job? What does it involve? 


a. What type of business or organization is it? 


125. Where do you mainly work? 
—1)At home ___>)Another place (office/shop/etc) __3)Many locations 


126. How long after having your baby did you start working? # Weeks 
127. How many hours per week do you work on average? # Hours per week 


128. The opinions of friends or relatives often influence people's decision about when to return to work. 
How important were the opinions of your friends or relatives in your decision — very, somewhat, 
Or not at all important? 


3) Very 2)Somewhat 1)Not at all 


129. About how much are you earning now, before taxes and other deductions? 
S per week or $ per month gy $ per year 
130. How does this compare with what you were earning before you had the baby? 
>yAbout the same ‘ ___.})L¢ss 3)More 
b. How much were you earning then, before taxes & deductions? 


$ per week or $ per month or $ per year 
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131. Do you have any other sources of personal income {not from husband/ companion) - 
such as investments, help from parents, le ml child support, etc.’ 


What sources? [Check ail that apply] 
a. ___3)Investments/rents d. __ 3, AFDC/Welfare 
b. __>)Regular help from parents ¢. __>)Child Supporv/Alimony 
c. ___3) Unemployment f. __3,Other (Describe): 
g. About how much does this amount to per month or per year? 
$ per month OR $ per year 


132. Do you plan on increasing the number of hours you work eventually? 


—1No "] __2Yes 
a. Doing what you are doing now or in another job? 
___1Same job] ___>)Another job 
133. As you consider what sort of job you want how important 
are the following factors - not at all, somewhat or very? 
[Ask all & circie responses| 

a. Location not some very 

b. Part-time work available not some very 

c. Flexible schedule not some very 

d. Health insurance plan not some _ very 

e. Other fringe benefits not some very 

f. Pay not some _ very 

g- Chances for promotion not some very 

h. Type of job responsibilities not some very 

i. Anything else? 


134. Since having your baby, have your ideas or feelings about work and being a mother changed? 
—_.1)No = 2) Yes 
a. In what way? 


va 


(REFER TO CONTROL SHEET FOR MARITAL STATUS.] 
IF MARRIED OR LIVING WITH SOMEONE a> GO TO wavenver Pace 42, 9227 


IF LIVING ON OWN => GO TO wate wast pace 
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135. How long after having your baby did you start working? # Weeks OR _ # Months 
136. When you first started working again, did you work fewer hours per week than before? 
a. Did make other changes in your work routine or responsibilities? 
b. What changes? 


137. Are you currently working at more than one job, or in more than one line of work? 


— 
__.)No __.2) Yes 
a. How many hours per week do you work at all your jobs? # Hours 


I can only take down detailed information about one job. Please tell me about 
your main job. The rest of my questions about work will refer only to that job. 


138. Let me make sure I remember. You said that you are working for a different employer, or in a 
different line of work, than before you had the baby? 
—__};)No ™ 2) Yes 


139. How important was each of the following factors in your decision to take the 
job you have now — not at all, somewhat or very important? 


a. Location not some very 

b. Part-time work possible not some very [Ask ail and 

c. Flexible schedule not some very = cucle responses| 

d. Income not some very 

e. Anything else? 

140. Do you think that nd current job better fits your needs as a new mother than 
the job you had before your baby was born? 
—__.1)No —2)¥¢s 

a. Why is that? 


141. How many different jobs have you had since your baby was born. including vou 
current job? # Jobs including current job 


142. When did you start your current job? Month Year 
143. Do you work at a job in which you are employed by someone else and receive a regular 
paycheck from which taxes are withheld 


__ Yes — , EMPLOYED BY = No 

SOMEONE ELSE Are you self-emploved (as an independent contractor. 
consultant, etc.) or do you work in a family business where vo: 
are not the owner and do not receive a regular paycheck? 


2)SELF-EMPLOYED 3)FAMILY BUSINESS 
a. What is your position or occupation? What does your work involve? 


* 
ca 


b. What kind of company or organization is it? What does it do or make? 


GO TO 


IF EMPLOYED BY SOMEONE ELSE —— 10144 


GO TO |'NEXT PAGE | 


IF SELF-EMPLOYED/FAMILY BUSINESS-#4 Q171 
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EMPLOYED BY SOMEONE ELSE 


144. At present, how many hours are you officially scheduled to work each week at this job? 
# Hours per week 


* (ASK ONLY IF WORKS LESS THAN 35 HOURS PER WEEK (Q144)| 
a. Would you work more hours if you could? 


2)¥es"] __3)No 
b. Do you work part time to spend more time with your familv? 


c. Do you receive full benefits, reduced benefits. or no benefits at all as a part-time worker 
__1)No benefits ___,,Reduced/prorated benefits __,) Full benefits 


* [ASK ONLY IF WORKS 35 OR MORE HOURS PER WEEK (Q144)] 


~) 145. Do you regularly work more than your officially scheduled hours? 
—__.1)No = 2) Yes 


a. How many hours of overtime do you work in an average week? 
____ # Hours per week 


b. Is this overtime voluntary? 
—1)No __3)Yes 


c. Is this overtime scheduled in advance or unexpected? 
—_)>cheduled in advance >)Unexpected = ___)Both 


d. Is it paid or unpaid? __, Unpaid ___>)Paid 
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146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


151. 


153. 


Do you typically work days, evenings, nights or does your schedule vary? 

Days (¢.g. 7 - 3, 8 - 4, 9- 5) 

___2) Evenings (¢.g. 3 - 11,4 - 12,5- 1) 

__3)Nights (¢.g. 11 - 7, 12 - 8, 1-9) 

___5)Other [Describe] 

How much control do you have over the scheduling of your work hours? 

—__;)None | ___>)A little —_3some =—-_4)A great deal 
a. What flexibility do you have? 

How often do you work on Saturday or Sunday at this job or any other paid work you do? 

—_;)Never ___>)Less than once a month 3)! -3timesamonth __ Every weekeno 


Where do you mainly work? 
___yAt home ___2)Another place (office/shop/etc) ___3)Many locations 


About how many persons are oved by the com Or Organization work for (at all 
ocauons in the United Sates) oT Deed colgoriar ¢ enpendont hashaney om 


Does a union for other collective bargaining group] represent workers in your position? 
—__.1)No —2) Yes 


During your last month of work, how many days have missed because you were ill or had to 
keep a medical appointment? an 
__None OR ____ # Days 


a. How many days in in the last month have you missed because of family responsibilities -- such as 
caring for a sick child, taking baby to the doctor, etc.? 


__None OR __ # Days 

b. How many tumes in the last month have you been late to work or had to leave early because of 
family responsibilities? 
__None OR ____ # Days 


c How easy is it t for you to take time off from work to meet family responsibilities without 
risking your job or losing pay — very difficult, somewhat difficult, not too difficult, or easy” 


1) Very difficult —_2)Somewhat difficult ___4)Not too difficult _s)Easy 


How understanding is your supervisor when you have personal or family business to take care of 
___})Not understanding at all ___2)9omewhat 3) Very understanding 
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154. I'm going to read a list of people. Tell me how much each can be relied on to help when things 
get tough managing everything you have to do at home and at work — not much, some, or alot? 


a. Your immediate supervisor not much some a lot 
b. Other people at work notmuch some alot 
c. Your husband/companion notmuch some a lot 
d. Your relatives not much some a lot 
c. Your ds not much some alot 
155. All in all, how satisfied would you say you are with your job? [Read answers] 
—__5) Very satisfied 
Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 


156. I'm going to read you a list of ——— benefits that organizations could offer their emplovees to 


help them balance work and family responsibilities. Please tell me how useful each one would be 
(or already is) to you - not at all, somewhal, or very useful? 
[Ask gil & circle responses) 

a. Part-tume work not some very 

b. Flexibility in when you begin & end the work day not some very 

c. Child care at or near work not some very 

d. Help in finding child care not some very 

¢. Help in paying for child care not some very 

{. Paid sick days that you could use to care for a sick child not some very 


g. Freedom to pick & choose the benefits that would be best 
for your family’s needs not some very 


157. Over the last month. has your job made it difficult to meet your family responsibilities” 
—_.1)No 2) Yes [even a lutle} 
a. How? 
b. How about your family responsibilities, have they made it difficult for you to do your job” 
—_.1)No 2) Yes [even a little} 
c. How? 


158. }'m going to read you a list of problems common to working mothers. Please tell me how serious 
these problems are in your life — not at all, somewhat, or very serious? [Ask a// & curcie responses| 


a. Arranging child care not some very 
b. Finding the time to manage all your work 

and family responsibilities not some very 
c. Feeling badly about not spending more time with 

your child not some very 
d. Having trouble meeting others’ expectations about 

what i takes to be a good mother not some very 


¢e. Not having enough time to really get to know your baby not some very 
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160. 


161. 


162. 


163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 


167. 
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Is it more difficult than you thought it would be to manage both work and the responsibilities you 
have for the new baby? } 


—_1)No 2) Yes 


Do you think that a ing mother can have -»: as good a relationship with her children as a 
mother who does not work 


—yNo  8—_ Yes 

How important would you say work is in making you feel good about yourself -- not at all, 
somewhat or veiy important? 

___1)Not important at all ___>),Somewhat important ___»)Very important 

Do you think that a working mother has more responsibility to spend time with her children 
than a working father? 

—.1)No 2) Yes 


The opinions of friends or relatives often influence people's decisions about when to return to 
work, if at all. How important were the opinions of your friends and relatives in your decision -- 
not al all, somewhat, or very important? 

1) Not at all important 2)Somewhat important ___»)Very important 

If you could have your way, what would you prefer to do during the first few years of your child's 
life — combine *vork and family or not work at all? 

1) Combine work and family >)Not work at all 


Since having your baby, have your ideas or feelings about work and being a mother changed? 
—1No "] —2 “es 


I'm g to read you some statements about the way people sometimes feel. Tell me how often 
you felt tais way in the last month — never, someumes, or often? [Ask ail & cucie responses} 


a. Confident that vou could deal with your personal problems never sometumes often 
b. That vou were able to control the important things in your life never sometimes often 
c. Nervous and stressed never sometimes often 
d. That things were going your way never sometumes often 
¢. That you could not cope with all the things you had to do never sometimes often 


4. Difficulties were piling up so high you couldn't overcome them never sometimes often 


All things considered, how satisfied are you with your life these days? [Read answers| 
5) Very satisfied 
4)Sausfied 
3yNeither satisfied nor dissausfied 
>)Dissausfied 
1) Very dissatisfied 
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Now, I'd like to ask about how you are managing financially. 


168. 


169. 


How fnabcially of having a baby and going back to work can be hard. 
How ifficult has it been for your family since you had the baby -- not at all, 
somewhat, or very difficult? 


Oe ee ae aay CRG Sa aes DO ey eee CaaS 
other deductions? 


$ per week or $ per month or $ per year 
b. How does this compare with what you were earning before you had the baby? 
>)About the same | __})Less 3)More 
c. How much were you earning then, before taxes & deductions? 


$ per week or $ per month or $ per year 


Do you have any other sources of personal income [nor from husband/companion| -- such as 
income from investments, help from parents, child support, and so forth? 


—1)No ) —nYes 
What sources? [Check ail that apply) 
a. __3)[nvestments/rents 
b. __>,Regular help from parents 
c __+ Unemployment 
d. __,AFDC/Welfare 
¢. __+)Child Supporv/Alumony 
f. __ +Other [Describe] 
g. About how much does this amount to per month or per vear? 

$ per month OR $ per year 
How financially difficult would it be for your family if you did not work — not at all, somewhat 
or very difficult? 
1) Not at all __.2)9omewhat difficult ___4)Very difficult 


GO TO ORANGE PAGE 38, Q201 


4 
SELF-EMPLOYED OR . 


EMPLOYED IN FAMILY BUSINESS 


171. On average, how many hours do you currently work each week at this job? 
# Hours per week 


* [ASK ONLY IF WORKS LESS THAN 35 HOURS PER WEEK (Q171)] 


2 172. Would you work more hours if you could? 
—2%es | __})No 
173. Do you work part time to spend more time with your family? 


—2Yes  __1)No 
174. Do you typically work days, evenings, nights or does your schedule vary? 
—_1)Days (e.g. 7 - 3, 8 4, Q = 5S) 


__.2)Evenings (e.g. 3 -11, 4 -12, 5 - 1) 
_— 3) Nights (e.g. 11-7, 12 - 8, 1-9) 


—_4)Schedule varies 


5) Other (please describe) 
175. How much control do you have over the scheduling of your work hours? 
176. What flexibility do you have? 


177. How often do you work on Saturday or Sunday at this job or any other paid work you do? 
—_})Never ___)Less than once a month 3)! - 3 times a month 4)Every weeken 


1°4 
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178. 


179. 


180. 
181. 
182. 


183. 


184. 


185. 


186. 


Where do you mainly work? 
——1)At home __2)Another place (office/shop/etc) ___3)Many locations 


Do you employ anyone in this business? 


__.1)No 2) Yes 
a. How many people? # Employees 

During your last month of work, how many days have you missed because you were ill or had to 
keep a medical appointment? 

__None OR # Days 
How many days in the last month have you missed because of family responsibilities - such as 
caring for a sick child, taking baby to the doctor, etc.? 

__None OR ____ # Days 
How many times in the last month were you late getting started or had to stop early because of 
family responsibilities? 

__None OR # Days 
How easy is it for you to take time off from _ to meet family responsibilities — very difficult, 
somewhat difficult, not too difficult, or easy 


I'm going to read a list of people. Tell me how much each can be relied on to help when things 
get tough managing everything you have to do at home and at work - not much, some, or a lot? 


[Ask gl & circle responses] 
a. Other people at work notmuch some a lot 
b. Your husband/companion notmuch some a lot 
c Your relatives notmuch some a lot 
d. Your friends notmuch some a lot 
All in all, how satisfied would you say you are with your job? [Read answers] 
5) Very satisfied 
—4)>atisfied 
—_3)Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 
2) Dissatisfied 


Over the last month, has your job made it difficult for you to meet your family responsibilities? 
___.})No 2) Yes [even a iutle} 


a. How? 


How about your family responsibilities, have they made it difficult for you to do your job? 
—_)No 2) Yes [even a little) 
c. How? 


187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 
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193. 


194. 
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I’m going to read you a list of problems common to working mothers. Please tell me how serious 
these problems are in your life - not at all, somewhat, or veryserious? = 
[Ask ail & circle responses) 

a. Arranging child care not some very 
b. Finding the time to manage all your work 

and family responsibilities not some very 
C. ey about not spending more time with 

your child not some very 


d. Having trouble meeting others’ expectations about 
what it takes to be a good mother not some very 


e. Not having enough time to really get to know your baby not some very 


Is it more difficult than you thought it would be to manage both work and the responsibilities vou 
have for the new baby? 


a. Why is that? 


Do you think that a working mother can have just as good a relationship with her children as a 
mother who does not work? 


and yNo 2) Yes 


How important would work is in making you feel good about yourself — not at all, 
somewhat or very important?” ° 


—1)Not important at all ___>,Somewhat important ___,)Very important 

Do you think that a working mother has more responsibility to spend time with her children 
than a working father? 

—_1)No 2) Yes 


The opinions of friends or relatives often influence people's decisions about when to return to 
work. if at all. How important were the opinions of your friends and relatives in your decision = 
not at all, OF very important? 

__})Not at all important 3)Somewhat important 3) Very important 


If you could have your way, what would you prefer to do during the first few years of your child's 
life - combine work and family or not work at all? 


——1)Combine work and family ___;)Not work at all 


Since having your baby, have your ideas or feelings about work and being a mother changed? 


a. In what way? 


1°% 
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195. et ing to read you some statements about the way people sometimes feel. Tell me how often 
iol this way im the last month — never, sometimes, or often: [Ask gil & circle responses] 

a. Confident that you could deal with your personal problems never sometimes often 

b. That you were able to control the important things in your life never sometimes often 

c. Nervous and stressed never sometimes often 

d. That things were going your way never sometimes often 

¢e. That you could not cope with all the things you had to do never sometimes often 


f. Difficulties were piling up so high you couldn’t overcome them never sometimes often 


196. OS oe eo as ee ee these days? _ id answers] 
Very satisfied 
—a 
—7 Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 


2) Dissatisfied 
—_.1) Very dissatisfied 


197. ing the expenses of having a baby and going back to work can be hard. 
How fasbeially daffieals has it besa for your lly since you had the baby? 


—_1)Not at all ___2)Somewhat difficult ___3)Very difficult 


a. Roughly how much are you currently earning from your job (all jobs), before taxes? 
$ ~~ estimated current annual earnings 


b. How does this compare with what you were earning before you had the baby? 
—2)About the same —_.1)Less 3)More 

c. How much were you earning then, before taxes & deductions? 
$ per week or $ per month or $ per year 


198. Do you have any other sources of personal income [nor from husband/companion) — such as 
income from investments, help from parents, child support, and so forth? 
—_.})No —_2) Yes 
What sources? [Check all that apply] 
a. __>yInvestments/rents d. __,AFDC/Welfare 
b. ___>)Regular help from parents ¢. _>,ChildS. orv/Alimony 
Cc. __>) Unemployment £ __3)Other [Describe] 


199. About how much does this amount to per month or per year? 
$ per month OR $ per year 


200. How financially difficult would it be for your family if you did not work -- not at all, somewhat, 
™, or very difficult? 


1) Not at all —__2)Somewhat difficult 3) Very difficult 


\ 


\GO TO ORANGE NEXT PAGE, Q201 


CHILD CARE 38 


201. What is the main child-care arrangement you are currently using for your baby (babies) during a 


typical week? [Check only one] 


7 
___1)Day care center 2)Child’s grandparent __5)Respondent while working 


| 3yAnother relative __4)Husband/companion 
sy nonrelative 


202. For how many hours per week? _ # Hrs 
a. Is this in yourhome? | 203. How have you managed this? 


204. What are the advantages and 
disadvantages? 
[Advant. | 


[Disadvant. | 


205. All in all, how satisfied are you with this 
arrangement - not at all, somewhat, or very? 


__1)Notatall _ 3Somewhat __ Very 
\(GO TO 
Q2122 
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208. 


209. 


210 
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NEXT PAGE 


. About how many hours per week is your baby cared for in this main arrangement? # Hours 


. How many children, not including your = (babies), are cared for in that arrangement? 
9) Only respondent's baby other children 


a. How many adults cared for the children? # adults 


Thinking back, who was most helpful in directing you to the main child care arrangement 
you use now for your baby? [Check only one] 
___.1)Found on own ___2)Friends, neighbors, relatives 
3) advertised/the provider advertised ___4)Resource and referral agency 


__5)Employer helped 6) Other [Describe] 


From start to finish, how long did it take to find the main arrangement you are using now -- 
once you began looking? # Wks or # Daysor __ Right away 


. How much does this cost per week on average? $ per week OR ___Nothing 
. How satisfied are you with the following aspects of that arrangement — notat all, 
somewhat or very satisfied? [Ask ail & circle responses) 
a. Hours during which care is available not some very 
b. Cost not some very 
c. Reliability not some very 
d. Location not some very 
e. Caregiver’s knowledge and opinions about raising children _not some very 
f. Caregiver’s efforts to keep you informed about baby not some very 
g- General quality of care not some very 
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212. [DO NOT ASK IF RESPONDENT IS MAIN CAREGIVER] There is a lot written these days about 
how parents may feel badly about leaving their children when they go to work. I am going to read 
you some statements about how a parent may feel sometimes and I want you to tell me how often 


you feel this way ~ never (or hardly ever), sometimes, or often? 


[Ask all & circle responses} 
a. I feel like I’m rushing the baby when I get ready 
to go to work never sometimes often 
b. I feel badly when I leave the baby and she/he is fussing _— never sometimes often 
c. I feel like I am missing the important moments in my 
baby’s life never sometimes often 
d. I feel like my child care provider knows my baby better 
than I do never sometimes often 
213. Has your main child care arrangement for the baby changed since you went back to work? 
a. How many times has it changed? 
—_)Once 2)Twice ___3)3 times ___,)More than 3 
b. Did you change your first arrangement because you were 
dissatisfied with it or because it was no longer available? 
___1)Dissatisfied ___>)No longer available 
3) Other [Specify] _ 
-14. Do you use any additional child care arrangements for your baby while you work? 
No ~] __3Yes 
215. What other arrangements do you use? [Check all that apply] 
&.__3)Day care center b.__3)Child’s grandparent 
¢__>)Respondent cares for baby while working d.___-)Another relative 
¢.__>)Husband/companion cares for baby f.__3)A nonrelative 


216. How many hours per week does your baby spend in this arrangement? —#Hr: 


217. How many children, not including your baby, are cared for in this arrangement 
—9)Only respondent's baby ~) ___ # Other children 
a. How many adults care forthe children? _— # 


P * (ASK ONLY IF CAREGIVERS OTHER THAN RESP." .¢T OR 
HUSBAND/COMPANION (Q215)} 


218. How much does this cost per week? 
$ perweek OR __Nothing 
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219. Has your baby been sick at all since you returned to work? 
No 
——1) 


a. The last time your child was sick during the work week, did you use the same 
child care t you usually do, did you stay home from work. or did vou 
make other child care arrangements? 


___1) Used same 7 3)Made other arrangements 
2)Stayed home | b. What arrangements? 


220. Does your emplover offer any assistance to employees with young children in either finding or 
paying for child care for the hours during which they work? 


—1)No 


= 


—2 es 


221. Which of the following kinds of assistance are provided? [Read list and 
check all that apply] 


a.__)Child care at or near work 
b.___>)Full/partial payment of child care costs 
C.__>)Help in finding child care 


d.__3) Wage/salary reduction plan enabling you to pay for childcare with 
pre-tax dollass 


¢.___+)Flexible spending account 
f.__5)Discounts at certain child care centers 
8-__3) Other [Specify] 
h. Have you made use of any of these? 
—1)No | __>)Yes 


i. Which? [List byletter) |__| __‘| 


j. How helpful is it? = = 


3) Very 2ysome | __,)Not 
k. Why not? 


* [ASK ONLY IF RESPONDENT HAS OLDER CHILDREN) 


222. In a typical week, how much do you pay for child care for all of your children? 
[Include preschool and before or after school care| 


$ 


S 
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223. Is there anything else that you would like to tell me about your child care situation? 


IF NO HUSBAND/COMPANION a> GO TO ware ast pace 


IF MARRIED/LIVING WITH SOMEONE 


Now, I'd like to ask a few questions about your husband (companion). 
224. How understanding is he of the demands of your job -- not_at all, somewhat, or very? 


—_1)Not at all __.2)9omewhat __3) Very 
225. How much strain do you think that your having a job puts on your relationship with him -- 
none, some, or alot? 
None __>Some __ Alot 


-26. When one of you has to take time off from work (start late, leave early, miss a day) to meet 


family responsibilities who is most likely to do it — you, him, or both of you about equally? 
she 2yHe ___3)Both equally 


GO TO LAVENDER, NEXT PAGE 


anna = 
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227. Now, I'm going to read 
more, vou and your bi 


ao8. 


usually does it. 
a. Cleaning the 
b. Cooking 


HUSBAND/COMPANION 


a list of some family responsibilities. Please tell me whether you do 
d do about the same, your husband does more. or if someone else 


house 


c. Cleaning after cooking 
d. Food shopping 


e. Laundry 
f. Paying bills 


g. Taking child(ren) to the doctor 
h. Getting up at night with baby 


i. Everyday care of the baby -- such as 


feeding, changing diapers and bathing 
- ones you are both at home 


Is he currently working? 


Yes ~ 


—_.1ysingle job 


‘s 


Would you tell me about that job? 


—_.1)No 
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[Ask ail & circle response] 

she equal he someone else 
she equal he someone else 
she equal he someone else 
she equal he someone else 
she equal he someone else 
she equal he someone else 
she equal he someone else 
she equal he someone else 


she equal he someone else 


a. Is he looking for work, in school, unable to work, 


discouraged about finding a job, or a househusband? 


___},Looking for work >In school 
—} Unable to work ;)Discouraged about finding a job 
___5)Househusband 


60 TO wart. ast pace 


. Does he work at more than one paid job? 
“ 


__.2)More than one 

a. How many hours per week does he work at all of his 
jobs? # Hours 

b. Is he working at more than one job because of the 


expense of having a new babv or for some other 
reason? __.1)Baby 3) Other reason 


I can onlv take down detailed information about 
one job. Would vou tell me about his main job? 


ti 
‘ 
ad 
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230. Does he work at a job in which he is employed by someone else and receives a paycheck 


__Yes—EMPLOYEDBY | __No 

SOMEONE ELSE 
So, he is self-employed (independent contractor/consultant)? 
__ Yes ~ »)SELF-EMPLOYED 
No ~ [Expiain) 
a. What is his position or occupation? What does his work involve? 


b. What kind of company or organization is it? What does it do or make? 


* (ASK ONLY IF EMPLOYED BY SOMEONE ELSE (Q230)] 
“ 231. Was he offered patemity leave from his job when you had the baby? That is, was he allowed 
to take any time off to spend time with you and the baby without having to use vacation days? 
—_.1)No 2) Yes 
a. How much time was he allowed? # Days OR # Weeks 
b. How much time did he take? _  #DaysOR _-# WeeksOR __None 
2. How many hours is he scheduled to work each week on the average in this job? 
# Hours per week 
3. Does he regularly work more than his scheduled hours — for example staying late, working 
overtime, or bringing work home? 
—_.1)No 7 2) %¢s 
a. How many hours of overtime or extra work per week? 
# Hours per week 
b. Is this overtime voluntary? 
—1No _2Yes 
c. Is this overtime scheduled in advance or unexpected? 
1) Scheduled in advance 2) Unexpected 9 ___) Both 
d. Is it paid or unpaid? __ Unpaid = ___-»)Paid 
-34. Is he usually scheduled to work days, evenings, nights, or does his schedule vary? 
__.1)Days (e.g. 7- 3, 8-4, 9- 3 
>Evenings (e.g. 3 - 11, 4- 12, 5- 1) 
3)Ni ee 1-7, 12-8 1-9) 
4 ule varies 
5) Other [Describe] 
-35. How often does he work on Saturday or Sunday 11 this job or any other paid work he does? 
1) Never 2)Less than once a month 3) -3timesamonth ___4)Every weeken 
-36. Where does he mainly work? 
—__})At home ___>,Another place (office/shop/etc) ___3)Many locations 


-37. I would like to know how much your husband/companion earns a year from all jobs, before taxes 
“Sand other deductions. A rough estimate will be fine. $ 


“GO TO ware. next Pact a eno. 
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END OF INTERVIEW 


That was my last question. Is there anything else you would like to add about your family 
or work situation that I missed? Or if you have any questions, feel free to ask. 


[Note comments & questions] 


[Conanue on back side if necessary) 


BEFORE HANGING UP!!! 


AS yOu may remember, this study is being conducted under the yy of the NOW 
Center for the Child ~ a research center located in New York City. The Center will be 
publishing a report of the study and would be happy to send you a copy this fall, if you are 
interested in finding out what other women around the country have to say. 


[F INTERESTED, SAY:} If you will give me your mailing address, I will send it 


. on to the Center. 
[Print in block letters} 
Full name: 
tirst last 
Street address: 
City: State: ss Zip: 


Thank you very much for your time. 
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LOST & FOUND 


Are you currently working? 
Yes __1)Nom> GO TO uent rx Pace 22, 996 
Do you work more than 15 hours per week on average? 
__.1)No ‘| _nYesa> GO TO creen PAGE 28. Q135 
Do you work more than 7 hours per week outside your home? 
__)No a> GO TO park pink Pace 2s. 0113 
__nYesm> GO TO caeen pace 2s, 0135 


APPENDIX III 


BLANK 


TABLE IA 


VARIABLE DEFINITIONS FOR TABLES 2A TO 22A 


NAME 


BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 
Education — 


Age 
Parity 
Ethnicity © 


Spouse's earnings 
< $19,000 


=> $19,000 and < $30,000 
> $30,000 and < $40,000 
= $40,000 

Missing 


WORKPLACE FACTORS AND BARRIERS 
Occupation 
Respondent's earnings 
< $12,000 
= $12,000 and < $19,000 
= $19,000 and < $27,000 
= $27,000 
Missing 
Low-wage 


CODING 


1 if H.S. of less, 2 if sa 


4if postgraduate. 
tated, age. 


1 if less than $19,000, 0 if otherwise (referent group). 
1 if = $19,000 and < $30,000, 0 if otherwise. 

1 if = $30,000 and < $40,000, 0 if otherwise. 

1 if = $40,000, 0 if otherwise. 

1 if missing on earnings, 0 if otherwise. 


1 if less than $12,000, 0 if otherwise (referent group). 
1 if = $12,000 and < $19,000, 0 if otherwise. 

1 if = $19,000 and < $27,000, 0 if otherwise. 

1 if = $27,000, 0 if otherwise. 

1 if missing on earnings, 0 if otherwise. 


I Sct aeeee RG et ae 


($5.03/hour), 2 if otherwise. 


Job tenure (1) 
Job tenure (2) 


Job tenure (3) 
Organization size (1) 
Organization size (2) 


Full v4 part-time © 


Shift 
Hours worked per wéek 


| “1 if less than $00 em om 


Length of employment. 


~ Length of employment. I if2' car 
than 2 years. xs 

Same as Job Tenure (1) except 0 if le prenatal 

employer after childbirth and a me 


500 employees. 
i if respondent alone, 2 if 1-19 employees, } 
employees, 4 if 100-249 employees, 5 if 250-499 


pg pe ed tl manila oa saa 


* (full-time) 
if not day, 2 if i 
Numbér of hours worked pér week.” 


FAMILY-RELEVANT POLICIES AND PRACTICES (PRENATAL) 


Health insurance 

Paid sick days —~ 

Enough paid time off for doctor visits 
Flexibility in work start and end times 


Direct child care benefits 
Job-protected leave from any source: 
Job-protected leave 

Number of weeks leave 

Leave as a standaid policy 


6 weeks or less leave 
7-11 weeks leave © 
12-25 weeks leave 

At least 26 weeks leave 
Hlow long doctor says 
As much as wanted 
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“~~ -* 


_ Lif no, 2 if yes. 

1 if no, 2 if yes. 

” 1 if not flexible, 2 
3 if very flexible. 

1 if no, 2 if yes. 


i if no, 2 if yes. ) on Se ee ee ee 
Values range from 1-99 weeks. _ ee 
1 if standard leave, 0 if in seeeeeenernneees 

leave. ce 
| if 6 weeks or less. if otherwise 
4 if 7-11 weeks caer 
1 if 12-25 weeks, 0 if otherwise. 
1 if yes, 0 if otherwise. 
1 if yes, 0 if otherwise. Be asa ra one wampere 


Missing 

No leave 

Wage replacement from disability or 
employer 


PRENATAL OUTCOMES 


How long into pregnancy continued 
to work 


When return planned 
Job satisfaction in pregnancy 


Days missed due to illness 
How often worked when ill 


during pregnancy 
Extra unpaid time on work while pregnant 


1 if yes, 0 if otherwise. 
Referent group. 
1 if no, 2 if yes. 


I a Pa ate a 
PIR 
Se ee . 


1 if into first trimester, 2 if into second trimeé: 
3 if into seventh month, 4 if into eighth mc 
5 if into ninth month or later, = 
1 if in less than 6 months, 2 if in 6 
i WT aot cotiitios, 2 i SSE ; 
3 if very satisfied. ee ee 
Number of days missed. 
1 if hardly ever, 2 if not so oftes, 3 ne ote 
often, 4 if very . 
1 if no, 2 if yes. 


FAMILY-RELEVANT POLICIES AND PRACTICES (POSTNATAL) 


Ease of time off for family 


Supervisor helpful 
Supervisor understanding 


Coworkers helpful 
Control over work schedule 


POSTNATAL OUTCOMES 
Attachment to labor force 
Whether returned to and stayed 

with prenatal employer after childbirth 
Job satisfaction 


1?Q 


3 if not too ‘ittical, 4ifeasy, i wd 


1 if not much, 2 if some, 3 ifa lot. 

1 if not understanding of pen y 
aad ling, 3 if very understhi 

1 if not much, 2 if some, 3 if a lot. 

‘if 2 if a little, 3 i Soleids’6 i @ AibaE ORAL” 


1 if not in labor force, 2 if in labor ance 
O if did not stay, 1 if otherwiget > ee 


1 if very dissatisfied, 2 if dosstidied 4 it i colsber wikhes 
nor dissatisfied, 4 if satisfied, 5 if very satisfied. 


Work to home interference life 2itys ees 
Serious problems arranging child care ! if not, 2 if some, 3 if =e 
Sinead TA - een ny To ose To ea VE: 
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TABLE 2A 


LOGISTIC REGRESSION MODEL PREDICTING: WEALTH INSURANCE AS A SEWEFIT 


LOGISTIC 
REGRESS 10N 
G STATISTIC COEFFICIENTS 
(1S ROVEMENT (SETA WEIGHTS) 
PREDICTORS OF FIT) AT STEP 
STEP 1: 
EDUCAT 10m 0.174 ** 
AGE 0.058 *** 
MARITAL STATUS -0.324 
ETHNICITY 62.462 *** 0.187 
STEP 2: 
OCCUPAT 10m “0.195 
ORGANIZATION SIZE(1) 0.643 °° 
408 TEMURE(2) 0.788 *** 
.Ow- Wace 1.232 °** 
suirt 0.372 * 
FULL VS PART-TIME 430.m&9 *** 1.856 *** 


DEGREES OF FREEDOM (FINAL)= 10, 1937. 
TOTAL & = 1948. 


7 ** p< .01 err P< .001 


WOTE: SIGHIFICANCE TESTS OF THE REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS WERE PERFORMED 
USING THE WALD STATISTIC. 


qd) 


TABLE 3A 


LOGISTIC REGRESSION MODEL PREDICTING: PAID SICK DAYS 


LOGISTIC 
REGRESS 10N 
G STATISTIC COEFFICIENTS 
( IMPROVEMENT (SETA WEIGHTS) 
PREDICTORS OF FIT) AT STEP 
STEP 1: 
EDUCAT 10m 0.337 *** 
AGE 0.061 *** 
MARITAL STATUS -0.653 *** 
ETHNICITY 114.307 °° 0.170 
STEP 2: 
OCCUPATION -0.047 *** 
ORGANIZATION SIZE(1) 0.2% 
408 TEMURE(2) 0.927 *** 
(Ow - WAGE 1.1% eee 
Suirt 0.545 ee" 
FULL VS PART-TIME 46.086 *** 1.737 eee 


DEGREES Of FREEDOM (FINAL)= 10, 1931. 
TOTAL & © 1942. 


*e« ** p< .01 err P< .001 


MOTE: SIGHIFICAMCE TESTS OF THE REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS WERE PERFORMED 


USING THE WALD STATISTIC. 
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TABLE 4A 


LOGISTIC REGRESSION MODEL PREDICTING: ENOUGH PAID TIME 


OFF FOR DOCTOR VISITS. 


LOGISTIC 
REGRESS 10n 
G STATISTIC COEFFICIENTS 
( IMPROVEMENT (GETA WEIGHTS) 
PREDICTORS OF FIT) AT STEP 
STEP 1: 
EDUCAT 10m 0.343 *** 
AGE 0.036 ** 
MARITAL STATUS -0.360 * 
ETHNICITY %.4135 °°" “0.147 
STEP 2: 
OCCUPAT 10m -0.483 ** 
ORGANIZATION SIZE(1) 0.131 
408 TEWURE(2) 0.336 ** 
LOw- WAGE 0.825 *** 
Swift 0.592 *** 
PULL VS PART-TIME 112.357 °° 0.754 ere 


DEGREES OF FREEDOM (FINAL)= 10, 1890. 
TOTAL & © 1901. 


*e« o p< .01 err P<.001 


MOTE: SIGHIFICAMCE TESTS OF THE REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS WERE PERFORMED 


USING THE WALD STATISTIC. 


TABLE SA 


LOGISTIC REGRESSION MODEL PREDICTING: DIRECT CHILD CARE GENEFITS 


LOGISTIC 
REGRESS 1 On 
G STATISTIC COEFFICIENTS 
(1SPROVEMENT (SETA WEIGHTS) 
PREDICTORS OF FIT) alt STEP 
STEP 1: 
EDUCATION 0.1% * 
AGE -0.001 
MARITAL STATUS -0.177 
ETHNICITY 11.0% * -0.123 
STEP 2: 
OCCUPATION -0.433 * 
ORGANIZATION SIZE(1) 0.690 *** 
408 TEMME(2) 6.208 
LOw- WAGE “0.616 * 
DAY /NON-DAY SHIFT 0.313 
FULL VS PART-TIME 35.824 *** “0.196 


DEGREES OF FREEDOM (FIMAL)= 10, 1975. 
TOTAL & = 1926. 


*e< 7 p< .01 ore P< .001 


MOTE: SIGHIFICAMCE TESTS OF THE REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS WERE PERFCRMED 


USING THE WALD STATISTIC. 
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TABLE 6A 


LOGISTIC REGRESSION MODEL PREDICTING: JOS-PROTECTED LEAVE 


Logistic 
REGRESS 10N 
G STATISTIC COEFFICIENTS 
( 1S ROVEMENT (SETA WEIGHTS) 
PREDICTORS OF FIT) AT STEP 
STEP 1: 
EDUCAT 10m 0.013 
AGE 0.021 
MARITAL STATUS 0.044 
ETHNICITY 6.642 -0.326 
STEP 2: 
OCCUPAT 10m -0.330 
ORGANIZATION SIZE(1) 0.765 *** 
408 TEMURE(2) 0.570 °° 
\ Ow - WAGE 0.373 °° 
Suirt 0.406 * 
PULL VS PART-TIME 93.965 *** 0.587 °° 


DEGREES OF FREEDOM (FimaAL)= 10, 1921. 
TOTAL & «= 1932. 


*e< . oF p< .01 er? P< .001 


MOTE: SIGHIFICANCE TESTS OF THE REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS WERE PERFORMED 
USING THE WALD STATISTIC. 


TABLE 7A 


LOGISTIC REGRESSION MODEL PREDICTING: 


LEAVE AS A STANDARD POLICY 


LosisTic 
REGRESS 1 On 
G STATISTIC COEFFICIENTS 
( [SP ROVEMENT (SETA WEIGHTS) 
PREDICTORS OF FIT) AT STEP 
STEP 1: 
EDUCATION 0.086 
AGE -0.003 
MARITAL STATUS -0. 107 
ETeawICcITy 4.041 0.09 
STEP 2: 
OCCUPATION ~0.328 * 
ORGANIZATION SIZE(1) 1.292 °°" 
408 TEMME(2) 0.411 err 
\ Ow- Wace 0.07% 
sairt o4uM 
PULL VS PART-TIME 262.359 *** 0.726 °° 


DEGREES OF FREEDOM (FimAL)= 10, 1877. 
TOTAL & = 1888. 


* P< ** P< 01 orr P<.001 


MOTE: SIGHIFICAMCE TESTS OF THE REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS WERE PERFORMED 
VUSIeC THE Wald STATISTIC. 


TABLE SA 


LOGISTIC REG=ESSION MODEL PREDICTING: WAGE REPLACEMENT FROM DISABILITY 


OR EMPLOYER DURING LEAVE 


LOGISTIC 
REGRESSION 
G STATISTIC COEFFICIENTS 
( IMPROVEMENT (BETA WEIGHTS) 
PREDICTORS OF FIT) AT STEP 
STEP 1: 
EDUCATION 0.099 
AGE 0.053 *** 
MARITAL STATUS -0.254 
ETHNICITY 46.817 *** 0.036 
STEP 2: 
OCCUPATION “0.046 
ORGANIZATION SIZE(1) 0.689 *** 
408 TEWURE(2) 0.472 *** 
LOw- WAGE 0.850 *** 
SHIFT 0.éi* 
FULL VS PART-TIME 205.118 °° 0.979 *** 


DEGREES OF FREEDOM (FIWAL)= 10, 1869. 
TOTAL & © 1880. 


* p< 6 ** p< .01 err @<.001 


WOTE: SIGHIFICANCE TESTS OF THE REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS WERE PERFORMED 
USING THE WALD STATISTIC. 


TABLE 9A 


MULTIPLE REGRESSION PREDICTING: MUMBER OF WEEKS OF LEAVE 


(AMONG WOMEN WITH LEAVE) 


STANDARD I ZED 
REGRESS 1ON 
COEFFICIENTS 
MULTIPLE ADJUSTED CHANGE IW (BETA WEIGHTS) 
PREDICTORS 6 R SQUARE R SQUARE AT STEP 
STEP 1: 
EDUCATION 0.138 *** 
AGE 0.052 
MARITAL STATUS -0.022 
ETHNICITY 0.172 *** 0.026 0.029 *** 0.025 
STEP 2: 
OCCUPATION -0.031 
ORGANIZATION SIZE(1) 0.015 
J068 TEWURE(2) 0.116 *** 
\ Ow- WAGE 0.022 
SHIFT 0.021 
FULL VS PART-TIME 0.212 °** 0.037 0.015 * -0.008 
F CFIWAL)® 5.78°** 
DEGREES OF FREEDOM (FIWAL)= 10, 1250. 
TOTAL & © 1241. 
* p< .O ee p< .01 eer p< .001 


TABLE 10A 


MULTIPLE REGRESSION PREDICTING: FLEXIBILITY I% WORK START AND EMD TIMES 


STANDARD I ZED 
REGRESSION 
COEFFICIENTS 
MULTIPLE ADJUSTED CHANGE IN (BETA WEIGHTS) 
PREDICTORS & R SQUARE R SQUARE AT STEP 
STEP 1: 
EDUCATION -0.070 ** 
AGE -0.040 
MARITAL STATUS -0.000 
ETHNICITY 0.096 ** 0.007 0.009 ** 0.003 
STEP 2: 
OCCUPATION 0.087 ** 
ORGANIZATION SIZE(1) -0.026 
J08 TEWURE(2) -0.028 
LOw-WAGE 0.029 
SHIFT 0.052 * 
FULL VS PART-TIME 0.152 °° 0.018 0.0% eee -0.071 °* 


F CFIMALD© 4.323°°° 
DEGREES OF FREEDOM (FIWAL)= 10, 1816. 
TOTAL & © 1827. 


Hs 


TABLE 11A 


REDUCED MULTIPLE REGRESSION MODEL PREDICTING: WOW LONG INTO PREGNANCY CONTINUED TO WORK 


STANDARD I ZED 
REGRESS 10m 
CHANGE IN COEFFICIENTS 
MULTIPLE ADJUSTED R SQUARE (BETA WEIGHTS) 
PREDICTORS ® R SQUARE AT STEP AT STEP 
STEP 1: 
EDUCATION -0.097 *** 
MARITAL STATUS 0.161 *** 0.025 0.026 *** 0.107 *** 
STEP 2: 
RESPONDENT EARNINGS: 
$12,000-$18, 999 0.210 *** 
$19, 000-$26, 999 0.223 *** 
$27,000 AND OVER 0.1% *** 
MISSING 0.251 *** 0.059 0.037 *** 0.010 
STEP 3: 
308 TEWURE(1) 0.126 *** 
FULL VS PART-TIME 0.279 *** 0.073 0.015 *** 0.036 
STEP <4: 
PAID SICK DAYS 0.153 *** 
ENOUGH PAID TIME OFF FOR OR. VISITS 0.126 *** 
WEALTH INSURANCE 0.362 *** 0.124 0.053 *** 0.063 * 
STEP 5: 
FLEXIBILITY IW WORK START & EWD TIMES 0.369 *** 0.129 0.005 °° 0.07% = 
STEP 6: 
acuail OF LEAVE: 
6 WEEKS OF LESS LEAVE 0.226 *** 
7-11 WEEKS LEAVE 0.146 *** 
12-25 WEEKS LEAVE 0.162 *** 
AT LEAST 26 WEEKS LEAVE 0.110 eee 
WOW LONG OR. SAYS 0.116 °° 
AS MUCH AS WANTED 0.192 *** 
MISSING 0.415 *** 0.162 0.036 *** -0.041 


Fe (FIMAL)© 16.322 **°* 
DEGREES OF FREEDOM (FIWAL)= 19, 1492. 
TOTAL w= 1512. 


eee p< .001 


* p< . 


ve p< .01 


TABLE 12A 


REDUCED LOGISTIC REGRESSION MODEL PREDICTING: WHEN RETURY PLANNED 


LOGISTIC 
REGRESS 10N 
G STATISTIC COEFFICIENTS 
( 1RPROVEMENT (SETA WEIGHTS) 
PREDICTORS OF FIT) AT STEP 
STEP 1: 
EDUCATION 0.203 *** 
MARITAL STATUS -0.278 
PARITY 16.195 *** ~0.250 
STEP 2: 
SPOUSE'S EARNINGS: 
$19, 000-$29, 999 -0.110 
$30 ,000-$39, 999 0.381 
$40,000 AMD OVER 0.531 * 
MISSING 16.938 ** 0.447 * 
STEP 3: 
RESPONDENT EARWINGS: 
$12,000-$18, 999 -0.4\9 * 
$19, 000-$26, 999 -0.58\ °° 
$27,000 AM OVER 0.762 *** 
MISSING 13.5346 ** -0.509 
STEP 4: 
ORGANIZATION SIZE(1) -0.259 * 
208 TEMRE(1) 0.037 ° 
FULL VS PART-Tine 12.807 ** 0.346 * 
Stee S$: 
Paid SICK BATS “0.532 °° 
CwOUGe PAID TIME OFF FOR DOR. VISITS -0.360 * 
WEA. TS lwSumance 22.067 *** -0.118 
STEP 6: 
FLEXIBILITY Im WORK START & EMD TIMES V1.193 ore 0.240 ee 
ster 7: 
amt OF LEAVE: 
6 WEEKS OF LESS LEAVE 0.982 °** 
7-11 WEEKS LEAVE 0.986 *** 
12-25 WEEKS LEAVE ~0.682 °° 
AT LEAST 26 WEEKS LEAVE 0.420 
WOW LONG DOR. SAYS -0.207 
AS QUCH AS WANTED “0.118 
mIissiac 65.996 *** 0.669 


DEGREES OF FREEDOM (FiwaL) = 25, 1643. 
TOTAL We 1669. 


WOTE: SIGHIFICANCE TESTS OF THE REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS WERE PERFORMED 


USING THE WALD STATISTIC. 


* P< .05 ** p< .01 eee P<.001 


TABLE 13A 


REDUCED MULTIPLE REGRESSION MODEL PREDICTING: JOB SATISFACTION IN PREGNANCY 


STANDARD | ZED 
REGRESS 10x 
CHANGE IW COEFFICIENTS 
MULTIPLE ADJUSTED R SQUARE (SETA WEIGHTS) 
PREDICTORS 8 R SQUARE AT STEP AT STEP 
STEP 1: 
EDUCAT 1 On 0.089 *** 0.007 0.008 *** 0.089 *** 
STEP 2: 
RESPONDENT EARNINGS: 
$12,000-$18, 999 0.007 
$19, 000-$26, 999 0.027 
$27,000 AND OVER 0.088 ** 
MISSING 0.115 *** 0.010 0.005 * 0.012 
STEP 3: 
408 TEWURE(1) 0.057 * 
ORGAMIZATION SIZE(1) 0.130 °°" 0.013 0.00 © -0.044 
STEP <: 
EWOUGH PAID TIME OFF FOR OR. VISITS 0.167 °° 
WEALTH INSURANCE 0.204 *** 0.037 0.024 eee “0.0% 
ster $: 
FLEXIGILITY te WORK START & EMD TIMES 0.227 *** 0.047 0.010 °* 0.103 *** 
STEP 6: 
AMOUNT OF LEAVE: 
6 WEEKS OF LESS LEAVE 0.066 
7-11 WEEKS Leave 0.032 
12-25 WEEKS LEAVE 0.069 * 
AT LEAST 26 WEEKS LEAVE 0.073 °° 
wOw LONG DR. SATS 0.05 
aS mace AS waNTED 0.191 eee 
missinc 0.260 °** 0.059 0.0% *** 0.032 


fe CFIMAL)® 6.206 *** 
DEGREES OF FREEDOH (Fimacpe 17, 1923. 
TOTAL we 1941. 


* P< 0S * Be .01 ee? p< .001 


{n° 


TABLE 144 


REDUCED MULTIPLE REGRESSION MODEL PREDICTING: DAYS MISSED OUE TO ILLNESS 


STANDARD | TED 
REGRESS 10m 
CHANGE It COEFFICIENTS 
MALTIPLE ADJUSTED ® SQUARE (SETA WEIGHTS) 
PREDICTORS é R SQUARE AT sTEeP AT STEP 
STEP 1: 
AGE 0.050 * 0.002 0.003 * -0.050 * 
STEP 2: 
FULL VS PART-TIME 0.072 ** 0.004 0.003 * -0.051 © 
STEP 3: 
ENOUGH PAID TIME OFF FOR OR. VISITS 0.115 *r 0.011 0.008 *r* “0.090 *r* 


Fe (FIMAL)® 9.132 °° 
DEGREES OF FREEDOM (Fiwalp= 3, 2121. 
TOTAL we 2125. 


TABLE 15A 


REDUCED MULTIPLE REGRESSION MODEL PREDICTING: WOW OFTEN WORKED WHEW ILi OURING PREGNANCY 


STANDARD | ZED 
REGRESS 10N 
CHANGE IN COEFFICIENTS 
MULTIPLE ADJUSTED R SQUARE (SETA WEIGHTS) 
PREDICTORS 7 R SQUARE Al STEP AT STEP 
STEP 1: 
EDUCAT 1 ON -0. 137 °°" 
PARITY 0.053 * 
AGE 0.185 *** 0.033 0.0 *** -0.071 °° 
STEP 2: 
OCCUPAT 10m 0.119 *** 
ORGANIZATION SIZE(1) 0.045 * 
408 TEWURE(1) -0.059 * 
‘ULL VS PART-TIME 0.221 *** 0.045 0.015 *** 0.0535 * 
STEP 3: 
EWOUGH PAID TIME OFF FOR DR. VISITS 0.238 *** 0.053 0.008 *** -0.092 *** 
STEP 4: 
FLEXIGILITY Im WORK START & EMD TIMES 0.247 °°" 0.057 0.004 ** -0.069 ** 
STEP 5: 
AmumT OF LEAVE: 
6 WEEKS GF LESS LEAVE -0.062 
7-1) WEEKS LEAVE 0.009 
12-25 WEEKS LEAVE -0.041 
AT LEAST 26 WEEKS LEAVE -0.042 
“Ov LONG OR. SAYS 0.007 
AS *0cCH AS WANTED -0.101 ©r 
missiac 0.267 *** 0.063 0.010 °° -0.008 


fe (FimaL ye 8.922 *** 
DEGREES OF FREED (Fiwalpe 16, 18%. 
TOTAL we 187) 


* ep ee p< .01 ere p< .001 


TABLE 16A 


REDUCED LOGISTIC REGRESSION MODEL PREDICTING: EXTRA UNPAID TIME Ow woRK 


WHILE PREGNANT 
LOGISTIC 
REGRESS 1 On 
€ *TaTIsTIC COEFFICIENTS 
(IMPROVEMENT (SETA WEIGHTS) 
PREDICTORS OF FIT) AT STEP 
STEP 1: 
EDUCATION 0.730 
AGE 310.796 *** 0.045 *** 
STEP 2: 
SPOUSE'S EARNINGS: 
$19, 000-$29, 999 0.235 
$30, 000-$39, 999 0.562 ** 
$40,000 AND OVER 0.4% * 
MISSING 15.249 ** 0.116 
sTer 3: 
RESPONDENT EARNINGS: 
$12,000-818, 999 0.135 
$19, 000-$26, 999 0.381 * 
$27,000 AMD OVER 0.702 *** 
missiac 21.539 °°" 0.375 
STEP 4: 
OCCuPAT 1 Om -0.993 *** 
ORGANIZATION SIZE(1) -0.322 °° 
FULL VS PART-TIME 69.089 *** 0.326 * 
step $: 
wat OF LEAVE: 
6 US OF LESS LEAVE 0.301 
7-11 WS Leave 0.171 
12-25 WS Leave -0.027 
AT LEAST 26 WEEKS LEAVE 0.295 
WOW LONG DR. SAYS 0.523 * 
AS MUCK AS WANTED 0.097 
mISSinG 9.597 0.137 
STEP 6: 
DIRECT CHILD CARE BSEWEFITS 8.506 ** 0.435 ** 


DEGREES OF FREEDOM (FIWAL) © 21, 2132. 
TOTAL we 2154. 


* p< .O ** p< .01 eee P<.00! 


WOTE: SIGNIFICANCE TESTS OF THE REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS WERE PERFORMED 
USING THE WALD STATISTIC. 


16 


TABLE 17A 


REDUCED LOGISTIC REGRESSION MODEL PREDICTING: ATTACHMENT TO LABOR FORCE 


LOGISTIC 
REGRESS 10m 
G STATISTIC COEFFICIENTS 
( 1RPROVEMENT (BETA WEIGHTS) 
PREDICTORS OF FIT) AT STEP 
STEP 1: 
SPOUSE'S EARNINGS: 
$19, 000-$29, 999 -0.052 
$30 ,000-$39, 999 -0.533 * 
$40,000 AND OVER -0.726 ** 
MISSING 27.$23 *** 0.138 
STEP 2: 
RESPONDENT EARNINGS: 
$12,000-$18, 999 0.310 
$19, 000-$26, 999 0.796 °°" 
$27,000 AMD OVER 1.598 *** 
MISSING 71.042 *** 2.2% * 
ster 3: 
OCCUPAT 1 Om 5.855 ° “0.374 * 
STEP 4: 
PAID SICK DAYS 0.5m °* 
EWQUGH PAID TIME OFF FOR DOR. VISITS ~0.063 
WEALTH INSURANCE 7.93 ° “0.107 
ster $: 
amt OF LEAVE: 
6 WS OF LESS LEAVE 0.5% ** 
7-1) wes Leave 0.181 
12-25 WS Leave 0.4% * 
AT LEAST 26 WEEKS LEAVE 1.666 *°** 
“Ow LONG DR. SATS 0.47% 
AS MUCK AS WANTED 0.432 
mISSiaG 28.837 °°" “0.315 


DEGREES OF FREEDOM (FINAL) © 19, 1609. 
TOTAL we 1629. 


* o« 0 °* p< .01 eer p< .001 


WOTE: SIGHIFICANCE TESTS OF THE REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS WERE PERFORMED 


USING THE WALD STATISTIC. 


PREDICTORS WERE PREWATAL. 


TABLE 168A 


REDUCED LOGISTIC REGRESSION MODEL PREDICTING: WHETHER RETURNED TO AMD 


STAYED WITH PRENATAL EMPLOYER AFTER CHILOSIRTH 


LOGISTIC 
REGRESS 10N 
G STATISTIC COEFFICIENTS 
( [PROVEMENT (SETA WEIGHTS) 
PREDICTORS OF FIT) A. STEP 
STEP 1: 
aGE 30.772 *** 0.115 er 
STEP 2: 
RESPONDENT EARNINGS: 
$12, 000-818, 999 0.559 * 
$19, 000-$26, 999 1.056 *** 
$27,000 AMD OVER 1.072 *** 
MISSING 19.351 eee 0.831 
STEP 3: 
OCCUPATION 0.5 * 
408 TEWURE(2) 0.764 *** 
Suirt 23.755 *** 0.428 
STEP 4: 
PAID SICK DAYS 0.658 °° 
EWOUGH PAID TIME OFF FOR DR. VISITS 20.249 *** 0.$79 * 
ster S$: 
FLEKIGILITY t@ START AMD EMD TIMES 5.979 * 0.25 * 
STEP 6: 
408 SATISFACTION Iu PREGuANCY 4.997 0.7% °** 


DEGREES OF FREEDOM (FiwAL) © 12, 91. 
TOTAL we OA. 


* P< ee p< .01 err P< .001 


MOTE: SIGHIFICANCE TESTS OF THE REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS WERE PERFORMED 


USING THE WALD STATISTIC. 


PREDICTORS WERE PREWATAL. 


3% 


Sted 


( 


TABLE 194 


REDUCED MULTIPLE REGRESS 'ON MODEL PREDICTING: POSTMATAL JOB SATISFACTION 


STAMDARD | ZED SIGNIFICANT 
REGRESS 1 Ow SETAS IF SIGMIFICANT 
CHANGE 18 COEFFICIENTS ENTERED GETAS: 
MATIPLE ADAUSTED 8 SQUARE (SETA WEIGHTS) ALOME AFTER FIMAL 
PREDICTORS ] @ SQUARE AT STEP AT STEP sTer 1 MODEL 
STEP 1: 
EDUCAT 10m 0.079 * 0.078 * 
MARITAL STATUS -0.070 © 
PARITY 0.1335 ** 0.0% 0.018 * 0.942 0.07% * 
STEP 2: 
HOURS WORKED PEP WEEK “0.076 * 
swift 0.166 *** 0.022 6.010 * 0.079 * 
STEP 3: 
EASE OF TIME OFF FOR FAMILY 0.3é& °°" 0.104 0.0m °°" 0.228 *** 0.2466 *** 0.1 ** 
CONTROL OVER WORK SCHEDULE 0.141 ere 0.190% 0.7190 ° 
STEP 4: 
SUPCRVISOR HELPFUL 0.01 * 0.221 ° 
SPTRVI SOR UNDERSTAND I UG 0.377 °° 0.133 0.031 er 0.46 °r* 0.268 °** 0.1m 
sTer $: 
COMOREERS HELPFUL 0.380 °** 0.135 0.003 0.060 0.7 er 
STEP 6: 
WORK TO wee lwTeerretece 60.402 °** 0.151 0.017 er “0.139 eo “0.278 °°" -0.139 or 


* CFimaL pe 14, There 


DEGREES OF FRECDO® CF imaL y= 11, 841. 


Tota, @ 853. 


*e« °° « 01 


WITE: PREDICTORS WERE POSTHATAL. 


Ww) 


TABLE 20a 


REDUCED MULTIPLE REGRESSION MODEL PREDICTING: SERIOUS PROBLEMS ARRANGING CHILD CARE (POSTMATALLY) 


REGRESS 1 On SETAS IF SIGSIF ICANT 
CHANGE 18 COEFFICIENTS EnTERED GETAS: 
MA TIPLE SORTED 6B SQUARE (SETA WEIGHTS) ALOME AFTER F\@AL 
PREDICTORS 2 ® SQUARE AT ster Al ster sTer 3 <r! 
STEP 1: 
EDUCAT 10m 0.1% *** 0.017 0.018 *** 0.1% *** 0.12% ** 
STEP 2: 
SPOUSE 'S EARNINGS: 
$19, 000-829, 999 0.081 
$30, 000-839, 999 0.033 
$40,000 AND OVER 0.00 
MISSING 0.9 * 0.0% 0.00 0.0é 
STEP 3: 4 
RESPONDENT EARNINGS: 
$12,000-$18, 999 0.07% 
$19, 000-826, 999 0.039 
827,000 am Over 0.01 
mISsiac 0.160 ** 0.015 0.003 0.0 
ster 4: 
08 Timet(3) 0.015 
seirt 0.1 0.021 0.008 * -0.091 ° “0.091 * 
rer $: 
fast OF TIME OFF FOR Famicy -0.172 °° “0.185 *** -0.12% °° 
Corte. OvE® woer SCHtOuw st 0.2% 0.050 0.030 *** -0.020 
sre? 6: 
BPTOVISO® at. Pr ~0.061 “0.113 ee 
RPT OVISO® WAT ES Teed iat 0.260 °°" 0.01 0.003 0.002 ‘0.120 ee 
ster 7: 
COMOPKE ES HELPP UL 0.263 °° 0.051 0.002 0.046 “0.092 ** 
srer 8: 
wert TO woe olerrercetect 0.300 °** 0.071 0.021 °* 0.1$3 °° 0.1% er 0.153 er 


* cf imac pe 4.855°°* 
OLGALES Of FRELCDGe (CF iwalye 17, Bh. 
Tota, we 8M. 


oe ef p< .0! ere p< .001 


MOTE: PREDICTORS WERE POST HATAL. 


454 


TARLE 214 


REDUCED LOGISTIC REGRESSION MODEL PREDICTING: WORK TO HOME INTERFERENCE 


LOGISTIC 
REGRESS 1 On 
G STATISTIC COEFFICIENTS 
( [PROVEMENT (SETA WEIGHTS) 
PREDICTORS OF FIT) aT STEP 
STEP 1: 
EDUCAT I Om 0.2% *** 
ETMNICITY -0.518 ** 
PARITY 22.890 *** 0.3% * 
STEP 2: 
RESPONDENT EARNINGS: 
$12,000-818, 999 0.263 
$19, 000-826, 999 0.5% * 
$27,000 AND OVER 0.93 *** 
MISSING 16.98 ** 0.587 
STEP 3: 
Seirt 0.544 °° 
WORMS WORKED PLR WEEK 0.031 °° 
408 Temet(3) 16.340 *** -0.620 
STEP 4: 
fase OF TIME OFF FOR FAMILY 046 °F 
ConTec. OVER WORE SCHEDULE $1.9 °°" “0.139 * 
sree S$: 
BPTEVISCR ATL PPA -0.009 
BLTOVISO® WETet ami ac 10.627 ** 0.5% ° 


OEGREES OF FOLTOG (fimay) «© M4, P95. 
Tota, @ O08. 


oo ** p< .01 err P< .001 


MOTE: SIGHIFICAMCE TESTS OF THE REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS WERE PERFORMED 
USING THE WALD STATISTIC. 


PREDICTORS WERE POSTHATAL. 


TABLE 22A 


REDUCED MULTIPLE REGRESSION MODEL PREL ICTING: POSTNATAL STRESS 


STANDARD I ZED SIGHIFICANT 


REGRESS 10N BETAS IF SIGNIFICANT 
CHANGE IW Cot FFICIENTS EWTERED BETAS: 
MULTIPLE ADJUSTED 8 SQUARE (SETA WEIGHTS) ALOME AFTER FINAL 
PREDICTORS R R SQUARE AT STEP AT STEP STEP 1 MODEL 
STEP 1: 
RESPONDENT EARNINGS: 
$12,000-$18,999 -0.032 
$19, 000-$26,999 -0.097 * 
$27,000 AND OVER -0.023 
MISSING 0.081 0.002 0.007 -0.016 
STEP 2: 
WOURS WORKED PER WEEK 0.128 * 0.011 0.010 * “0.112 ** “0.112 * -0.07% * 
STteP 3: 
EASE OF TIME OFF FOR FAMILY 0.180 °° 0.191 * 
CONTROL OVER WORK SCHEDULE 0.229 *** 0.045 0.034 °** 0.037 0.102 ** 
STEP 4: 
SUPERVISOR HELPFUL 0.005 0.083 * 
SUPERVISOR UNDERSTANDING 0.235 *** 0.045 &.003 0.061 0.150 °F 
STEP 5: 
COMORKERS HELPFUL 0.243 ee . m8 0.004 0.068 0.099 ** 
STEP 6: 
WORK TO WOME INTERFERENCE “0.190% ere “0.285 *** -0.19%% ere 
SERIGUS PROBLEMS ARRANGING CHILDCARE -0.126 °** “0.19% *** -0.126 er" 
POSTMATAL JOB SATISFACTION 0.346 °°" 0.1% 0.090 *** 0.166 *** 0.252 °°" 0.166 *** 7 


F CFIMALD® 11. 547°°" 
DEGREES OF FREEDOM (FIWAL >= 13, 858. 
TOTAL we B72. 


* P< .O5 ee P< .01 err p< .001 


WOTE: PREDICTORS WERE POSTWATAL. 


